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PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN FOR 
ES TRY, proposed by the Board of Directors of 
the American Forestry Association and approved 
in a referendum by the Association’s membership, 
includes among its thirty propositions the follow 
ing: 

27 Full recognition of wildlife, watershed, recrea- 
tional and other non-timber values in the acquisition and 
management of forest lands by prublr agenctes. 

Y). Full recognition in forest lands administration 

f the human values inherent in state and national park: 
ind other areas set apart to meet the recreational, cul- 
tural and spiritual needs of our people. Provision should 
he made for their prese rvation tree trom any Use that 
vill interfere with the mplete satisfaction of these needs. 

T'his is the program based on the Association’s 
“Forest Resource Appraisal” and on recommen 
dations formulated last July at Higgins Lake, 
Mich., by a committee of 19 and debated at the 
|merican Forest Congress in Washington, D. C., 
last October 9 to 11. Propositions 27 and 29 are 
apparently the response of the Association to the 
criticisms and pleas of those at the Congress spe- 
cially concerned with wilderness preservation (re 
ported in full in the December 1946 issue of THE 
Livinc WILDERNESS). 

The response is disappointing. What was hoped 
for was a strong word on behalf of the preservation 
in perpetuity of the wilderness, wild, and primitive 
areas within the Nation’s rorests. What has been 
realized is a general phrasing of a broad land-use 
objective with conspicuous reference to PARKS. 

In an appended comment on Proposition 29, the 
program points out: 

An essential phase ot forest land management 1s the 
reservation from commercial use of areas which render 
higher public services through recreation and inspiration. 
Examples of this type of management are existing state 
ind national parks, national monuments, u iderness areas 
ind wildlife re fuges, create it preserve natural, sctentt fle 9 

r hustorical features for the « njoyment, education and 
inspiration f all the pee ple. 

Therein is the program’s only use of the term 
wilderness.’ And a view of Yellowstone Park 


cc 


with a hotel in the foreground is the photograph 


hosen to illustrate the first sentence of this com 
ment. 


When we make a strong plea on behalf of wil 
lerness preservation to the American Forestry As 


j j 
sociation and say “It deserves, and greatly needs, 


the specific endorsement of the foresters of Amer 
»”» ij 

ica,” we can hardly be other than disappointed 

" ok — . . . M 

oth a general response that focuses attention ou 


parks. When we are striving to preserve the desig 


nated wilderness areas of the national forests, we 


are little comforted at the moment by our pride in 
our State and national parks. 

But the response is more than disappointing. It 
is disturbing, for we have looked upon the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association as a leader in the wilder- 
ness preservation movement and we have felt a 
strong support in remembering that wilderness 
preservation as a distinct land-use purpose was a 
concept that developed first in the minds of for- 
esters. 

In the same issue of American Forests in which 
we find the new program we find also a well- 
displayed article on the Association’s excellent 
“Trail Riders of the Wilderness” program, an- 
nouncing ten sponsored expeditions to wilderness 
areas within the national forests. 

From an organization so well acquainted with 
our wilderness areas and so well informed regard- 
ing the commercial threats to the forests within 
them, it is indeed both disappointing and disturb- 
ing to receive anything less than forthright and 
vigorous support for the preservation of these areas 
IN THE FACE OF THESE THREATS. 
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“FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE WILDERNESS” 


Our Olympic Heritage and Its Defense 


By Irvine M. CLark 


FTER HALF A CENTURY of effort to 
preserve inviolate a generous sample of the 
forested wilderness of the Northwest, con- 

servationists are still finding their objectives threat 
ened by lumbering enterprise. 

Establishment of the Olympic National Park, by 
an Act of Congress of 1938, seemed to have finally 
rewarded these efforts with a substantial accomplish- 
ment and to have set aside in perpetuity an adequate 
sample of the Olympic Peninsula’s magnificent virgin 


\ PARTICIPANT in much of the long struggle he here describes, 
Irving M. Clark has for most of the time during the past forty 
years been himself a resident of the State of Washington. A 
graduate of Yale and of the University of Washington, he prac- 
tised law until a failure of eyesight led him to abandon his law 
areer for a less exacting life that has nevertheless been punc- 
tuated with outstanding services in the public interest. During 
World War I he served in France with the American Field Serv- 
ice, the French Army, and the American Red Cross Bureau of 
Refugees, and during World War II, as special assistant to the 
\ttorney General of the United States, he was a hearing officer 
in conscientious objector cases. From 1933 to 1935 he worked 
vith unemployment self-help cooperatives as a cooperative spe- 

list of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Later 

was chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union committee 
for the State of Washington. As chairman of the State Planning 
Council’s advisory committee he made a two-year study of State 
parks, and he has long been a defender of the National Park 


Ss \ 


r \s chairman of the public affairs committee of The 
Mi 


V 


yuntaineers he had a prominent part in the campaign for estab- 
shing the Olympic National Park. He has been a member of the 
Council of The Wilderness Society since its formation and is one 

the five outstanding wilderness defenders named by Robert 
Marshall as trustees for the fund he established for this purpose. 
His article here presented is a characteristic call for action in 
the face of immediate threats but—more than that—is also a 
background discussion that will both encourage and implement 

ntinuing vigilance on the part of conse rvationists. 


forests, as well as its great spectacular mountains. 

Now, however, after less than a decade of rather 
nervous security, conservationists are realizing that 
the forested area of the park is not only still in 
jeopardy but in fact immediately threatened. It will 
pay them well to keep alive their memory of the long 
struggle for this park and to realize anew that eternal 
vigilance is a price they must constantly pay for their 
holdings. We of today have inherited a magnificent, 
still virgin forest but with it a continuing conflict for 
its use. 


, = the late Representative Fred Norman, of 
Grays Harbor, Wash., introduced in the Eightieth 
Congress (on January 23, 1947) a Joint Resolution 
(H. J. Res. 84) calling for the creation of a special 
commission to determine how much of the park is 
“valuable primarily for timber,” it was apparent that 
another incident in this conflict was imminent. The 
majority of the membership of the commission 
would be from those interested in lumbering. “The 
avowed purpose,” as pointed out in an analysis by 
Director Newton B. Drury of the National Park 
Service, “was to determine how much stumpage could 
be eliminated from the park to serve the needs of 
the lumber mills of the Olympic Peninsula.” Con- 
servationists were aware that here was a move to find 
out how to do something that should not be done, 
and they recognized that the recommendations of 
such a commission, dominated by lumbering interests, 
would be drastic, far reaching, and difficult to combat. 

Replacing this threat for the time being at least, 
two new and identical bills (H. R. 2750 and 2751) 
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were introduced on March 24 by Representatives 
Norman and Henry M. Jackson (whose district in- 
cludes most of the park) “to transfer certain lands 
from the Olympic National Park to the Olympic Na- 
tional Forest” and thus prepare the way for timber 
cutting. (A companion bill S. 1240 was introduced 
in the Senate on May 7 by Senator Harry P. Cain of 
Washington.) Bearing the approval of the Depart 
ment of the Interior, these bills, which it was said 
would adjust boundaries and make possible a better 
defense of the remaining park lands, were apparently 
much to be preferred to the recommendations to be 
expected from a loaded commission if the House 
Joint Resolution x4 should be enacted. 

But conservationists were aroused when they noted 
that the new boundary proposed would eliminate 
from the park the great wilderness area at its western 
extremity on the Bogachiel and the Calawah. They 
found that they were facing an immediate sacrifice of 
a valuable wilderness resource, and they were highly 
skeptical of the hope that, by giving to the lumber in 
terests such a generous concession at once, a continu- 
ing demand for the park’s timber resources could be 
avoided. 

[hus by the spring of 1947 
themselves called upon to oppose the suggested sub- 
stitute as well as the proposed pre-judging investiga- 
tion itself and at the same time, to mobilize for an 
unrelenting defense of the forest now preserved with- 
in the park. It is not an easy undertaking, and 1 
calls for earnest preparation and spirited action. A 
little history and description may be helpful. 


conservationists found 


F,, ry YEARS AGO the interior of the Olympic Penin 
sula was an unexplored wilderness. In 1888 Wash 
described its forests 
and mountains as “terra incognita.” In 1890 the first 
Governor of the State declared that the Olympic 
Peninsula comprised the greatest still unexplored area 
in the United States proper. The first recorded trip 
-the Press Exploring Expedi- 
But even later, 
John Muir 


‘over the 


ington’s Territorial Governor 


through the interior 
tion—was made shortly afterwards. 
following his own exploration in 1896, 
wrote of the Olympic forest as extending ‘ 
wild, unexplored Olympic mountains.” 

Yet influences for preserving this wilderness were 
already being felt. John Muir himself, in 1876, 
had proposed the appointment of a national commis 
sion to inquire into the fearful wastage of forests, to 
take a survey of existing forest lands in public owner- 
ship, and to recommend measures for their conserva- 
tion. 

Twenty years later Congress set up such a com- 
mission, and the Olympic Forest Reserve was among 
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the reservations that President Cleveland, acting on 
the commission’s report, created in 1897. 

Proclaimed on February 22, 1897, the Olympic 
Reserve comprised an area of 2,188,800 acres, 
amounting to about two-thirds of the total area of the 
Peninsula. It extended nearly to Hood Cana! on the 
east, to the Strait of Juan de Fuca on the north, and 
to the coast of the Pacific Ocean on the west, aciads 
ing some 60 miles of ocean coast. 


Bue the American people were not to come into 
possession of all this great heritage, and it was im- 
mediately threatened. As Dr. William F. Bade in 
his Life and Letters of John Muir explains: 

This action of the President created a rogues’ panic among 
the mining, stock and lumber companies of the Northwest, 
who were fattening on the public domain. Through their 
subservient representatives in Congress they moved unitedly 
and with great alacrity against the reservations. In less than 
a week after the President’s Proclamation they had secured 
in the United States Senate, without opposition, the passage 
of an amendment to the Sundry Civil Bill whereby “‘all the 
lands set apart and reserved by Executive orders of February 
pw a 1897,” were restored to the public domain eon 

This Senate amendment nullifying the reservations 
died through lack of the President’s signature to the 
bill, but the Congress went into action again after the 
election of President McKinley, and during the next 
few years a series of eliminations reduced the area of 
the Reserve by about 20 per cent. This was the first 
major assault on the forest of the Olympics. 

The official reasons are found in the annual report 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for 
1901: 

. the timber in the extreme northwest corner of Clallam 
County was not worth preserving, as it would be destroyed 
by storms; and it was good for farming. “Twenty miles of 
sea-coast would be restored to use by the elimination. 

The real reason is found in Forest Conditions in 
the Olympic Forest Reserve, Wash., published for 
the U. S. Geological Survey by the Government 
Printing Office in 1902 as the report of the two men 
who in 1898, 1899, and 1900 had made the survey 
on which the eliminations were based. These sur- 
veyors—Arthur Dodwell and Theodore F. Rixon— 
reported: 

Taken as a whole this is the most heavily forested region 
in Washington, and with few exceptions, the most heavily 
forested region of the country. The densest forests are 
found in the townships near the Pacific Coast, in the north- 
western part of the Reserve, and in the southern tier ol 
townships. 

The sea-coast which the Land Office Commissioner 
said would be “restored to use” had never been used 
except by the Indians, and is today the wildest stretch 
of ocean coast in the United States proper. 
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SHADED AREAS IN THE SOUTHWEST ARE QUINAULT (18,185 ACRES) AND QUEETS (4,270) ACRES) AREAS PROPOSED FOR 
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ACRES), CALAWAH (17,039 AcREs), AND HOH (1,024 ACRE3). AL°O THREATENED IS THE WHITE STRIP IN THE NORTH- 


WESTERN SHADED AREA-—SEVEN SECTIONS THAT WILL PRESE 


A, EARLY As 1904 there was agitation for a national 
park in the Olympics, one of the chief reasons then 
advanced being the protection of the largest of the 
American wapiti—the Roosevelt elk. A few years 
later, in 1909, came the establishment of the Mount 
Olympus National Monument, by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, with an area of 622,000 acres. This 
included some of the peninsula’s most valuable 
timber. 

The first World War gave the lumbermen a chance 
to raid the monument. Protesting that large deposits 
of valuable minerals were being “bottled up,” they 
procured a series of eliminations, made under Presi- 
dent Wilson, which cut down the monument to about 
half its original size. From that day to this, there 
hasn’t been so much as a miner’s pick or shovel driven 
inte that ground. 


NTLY BE IN THE PARK IF NOT ABANDONED. SEE PAGE 8. 

With all the wanted timber now at the disposal of 
the lumbermen, peace reigned over the forest of the 
Olympics for the next 20 years, until in 1935 a bill 
was introduced in Congress by Representative Mon 
C. Wallgren (now Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington) for the creation of the Olympic National 
Park. This set off a furious controversy which con- 
tinued until January, 1940, when President Roose- 
velt completed the park by making additions which 
had been authorized by Congress. 

During three successive sessions of Congress the 
efforts to enact a bill failed. The first bill was drawn 
to include much of the virgin forest that the park was 
planned to save. It was approved by the Department 
of the Interior and, after an exhaustive hearing at- 
tended by hundreds of citizens from every section of 
the country, by the House Committee on Public 
Lands also. 
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National Park Servi fir Photo by I Sumner 


WESTERN PART OF THREATENED LOSS ALONG THE BOGACHIEL AND CALAWAH RIVERS, INCLUDING ““BOGACHIEL EXCHANGE 
rRIP’’ NEARLY ALL OF WHICH HAS ALREADY BEEN ACQUIRED FOR ADDITION TO THE PARK. A CLOSER VIEW OF LOGGED- 


VER AREA IN PPER PART OF THIS PHOTOGRAPH IS SHOWN ON PAGE 


ABOVE A VIEW OF LANDS SOUTH OF BOGACHIEL 


rHAT ARE NOW AVAILABLE FOR LOGGING. 


Che lumbermen were supported in their opposition 
to the bill by the U. S. Forest Service and by the 
Governor and other officials of the State of Washing 


ton. Their efforts were successful in preventing a 
vote on the measure by Congress and resulted in the 


presentation during the next session of a greatly 
weakened compromise bill. 

Chen came a visit to the Olympic Peninsula by 
President Franklin D. 
leclaration by him in favor of a national park, not 


Roosevelt, in 1937, and a 


merely equal in size to that proposed in the first 
[his turned the tide, 
rk created under the Act of Congress of 


, . 
nciudes more than 55U,UUU acres, 


W NNING this park fight was almost a miracle. It 


yf the Territory or 


Wallgren bill, but much larger. 


was the first time in the history 
State of Washington that the people had ever pre 
led against the lumber interests. The active sup 


] | | j T 
rt given the lumbermen by the U.S. Forest Service 


Ve 
ind the State administration had gre tly strengthened 


ypposition to the park, but the people of the State 


were thoroughly aroused and had rallied in the effort 
to save the forest. 

Notable among the large groups supporting the 
park were the Washington State Grange, the Inter- 
national Woodworkers’ Association, CIO, the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Seattle Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the Seattle Central Labor 
Council. The influence on the side of the park exerted 
by the mass of the people of the State is also reflected 
in the solid support given by its Congressional dele- 
gation. The victory would not have been won, how- 
ever, without the vigorous leadership of Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, the active, well-in- 
formed, and powerful support of President Roose- 
velt, and the heroic efforts of Mrs. Rosalie Edge and 
Irving Brant of the Emergency Conservation Com- 
mittee. The leading conservation groups of the coun- 
try also gave effective aid. 

The 1938 Act of Congress establishing the Park 
authorized the President to make additions which 
would bring the total area up to 898,292 acres, but 
required that before taking such action he should con- 
sult with the Governor of Washington. 
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Preceded by several meetings between representa- 
tives f the President on the one hand, and of Gover- 
nor Martin on the other, the final conference was held 
at the White House in December 1939. The Gover 
nor was accompanied by two lawyers from the State 
of Washington who acted as his spokesmen, Mr. 
George Yantis, a member of the National Resources 
Planning Board, and Mr. Ben H. Kizer, Chairman of 
the Washington State Planning Council, which had 
been in the forefront of the opposition to the park. 

The conference lasted an hour and forty minutes, 
and the President acted as though he would like 
nothing better than to go on talking about it all day. 
He led off by hauling out a large map, and, placing 
a foreti ger at one corner of the park, proceeded slow- 
ly around the entire area, stopping frequently to 
discuss some aspect of the question in detail. His 
familiarity with the subject was such that the “spokes- 
men” from the State of Washington soon became 
listeners. The following day the Governor, who had 
come to the White House to oppose the additions 
to the Park, admitted that the President had con 
vinced him that he was right. 

Here we have a record of five years of public dis- 
cussion of this project: Public hearings by Congress 
in 1936 (which lasted nine days and were said to be 
the most exhaustive ever held on a subject of this 


kind; the printed record running to more than 300 
pages); then a supplemental private hearing in 1938, 
granted at the request of the governor of the State 
of Washington; and finally a series of meetings be- 
tween representatives of the State and those of the 
Federal Government, culminating in the conference 
at the White House in December 1939 between 
President Roosevelt and Governor Martin. 

It would seem that this might have laid the con- 
troversy at rest. 


B, ! THE LUMBERMEN did not fail to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered by our entry into the 
second World War. With the need of Sitka spruce 
for aircraft as a pretext, they moved, through the 
War Production Board, to invade the park with 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
stopped this assault in its tracks by showing that there 
was an abundance of spruce available outside the 
park, notably in the forests of Alaska. 

Then, in 1946, came another attempt to raid the 
park. This time the excuse was the need for veterans’ 
housing. The effort collapsed when it was shown that 
the lumbermen themselves, in their trade publication, 
had claimed that there was enough timber available 
in the Douglas fir region to build two houses for 
every family in the United States. 


logging operations. 





National Par rvs ite Bhate be E 


EASTERN PART OF THREATENED BOGACHIEL AND CALAWAH AREA, SHOWING PROPOSED BOUNDARY. 
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S. CH IS THE BACKGROUND to the latest chapter in 
the half-century old battle which opened last Janu- 
iry with the convening of the Eightieth Congress, 
when the late Representative Norman introduced his 
resolution (H. J. Res. 84). 

Action on this measure was put off, pending a study 
of the matter by the Department of the Interior. The 
Department then proposed a compromise by which it 
would approve the elimination from the Park of some 
§6,000 acres, with 2,500,000,000 feet of merchant 
ible timber, and the two identical bills embodying 
this compromise were introduced in the House on 
March 24, 1947—H. R. 2750, by Representative 
Norman, and 2751 by Representative Jackson. A 
similar bill (S. 1240) was introduced by Senator 
Harry P. Cain of Washington on May 

The Director of the National Park Service, 
Newton B. Drury, explained that the Department’s 
proposal was based on the need to facilitate the ad- 
ministration of the park. After outlining the situa 
tion as it had so far developed, Mr. Drury, in a public 
statement released on March 18, said: 

Secretary Krug has suggested an alternate approach to the 
problem. He has indicated to Congressman Norman and 
to the House Public Lands Committee that a proposal for 
boundary improvements has been made by the National Park 
Service, which he would like to have the Congress consider, 
with appropriate hearings at which all parties at interest 
could be heard. 

Che program of the National Park Service is the result 
of several years of study and experience in administering this 
great area, which was set aside as a national park in 1938 to 
preserve unspoiled the majesty of the Olympic range, with 
its glaciers, alpine floral displays, wildlife, and world-famous 
“rain forests.” 

Ihe purpose of the Service’s recommendation is to attain a 
better boundary from the standpoint of administration and 


protection, following ridges wherever possible. The purpose 
was not to give up forest lands to contribute to the timber 
supply. In some measure, however, it has this result. 


Che integrity of the great natural spectacle in Olympic 
National Park will be maintained, but the boundary changes, 
if adopted, will eliminate from the park 56,000 acres con- 
taining 2'% billion board feet of merchantable stumpage 
which will then be available for use by local industry. ‘The 
Secretary of the Interior has approved the proposal and has 
submitted it to Representatives in Congress of the State of 
Washington, and to Representative Frank A. Barrett, Chair- 
man of the subcomm’ttee of the Public Lands Committee of 
the House. 
rested by the National Park Service be incorporated in a bill 


It is proposed that the boundary changes as sug- 


which may be substituted for Congressman Norman’s H. J. 
Res. 84, and for S. 711, introduced by Senator Magnuson. 
Congressman Henry M. Jackson, in whose district the major 
portion of the park lies, is interested in these boundary ad- 
justments. 

That national park forests are not required for the Nat on’s 
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lumber supply has been well established and adequately 
justified. All of the forested lands in the National Park 
System, including a large acreage of protection forests which 
would be of no commercial value even if available for com- 
mercial use, amounts to only 1.4 per cent of the total for. 
ested area of the—United States.) The boundary revision 
proposed therefore must rest upon the recognition, ga‘ned 
through years of experience and study, of the desirability of 
establishing and maintaining a park that ts susceptible of 
proper administrat‘on and protection. 

Among the advantages of the proposed new line, in addi- 
tion to following natural topographic boundaries, are: The 
elimination of considerable private land holdings, which in- 
terfere with proper administration and protection; improve- 
ment of a very difficult road maintenance situation; and 
elimination of much cut-over lands. 

Fortunately for local lumbermen, the adjustments pro- 
posed effect the exclusion of considerable merchantable tim- 
ber from the park. In fact, it gives them a considerable part 
of the forest stand that could be made immediately accessible 
or would be accessible for a long period ahead. ‘To eliminate 
further stands, were this advisable from an administrative or 
protective standpoint, would involve forests that would be 
extremely difficult and costly to harvest. Apart from this 
practicable consideration, to remove more timber stands 
would definitely impair the grandeur of the last stand of 
virgin “rain forest” remaining on the Olympic Peninsula and 
would seriously lessen the value to the Nation of Olympic 
Nat‘onal Park. 

It will be remembered that establishment of Olympic Na- 
tional Park was the result of a concerted joint effort by local 
people of the Olympic Peninsula, of officials of the State of 
Washington, of strong national conservation organizations 
with extensive membership throughout the country, and ot 
officers of the executive and legislative branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. Any changes in boundary, to have the 
support of the same nation-wide groups, must be in the na- 
tional interest. Most certainly the issue should not be decided 
solely on a local basis for the benefit of a financially-interested 
minor.ty. 

There has been some discussion of “selective logging” of 
the timber in the park. It must be emphasized again, as it 
frequently has been in the past, that those who advocate 
utilization of mature trees within national parks on a selective 
logging basis miss entirely the main point of national park 
philosophy—that in a national park a natural spectacle, in this 
case superlative virgin forest, is by law held inviolate for the 
enjoyment and inspiration of this and future generations. If 
the forests are cut, no matter how selectively, not only will 
the Nation lose these giants forever, but it will also lose some- 
thing far more fragile—the delicate balance that exists among 
all the elements of the forest. The East has lost its once- 
superlative white pine forests. “The West should take heed, 
before it is too late. 

No other national park contains a spectacle similar to that 
of the great “rain forests” of the Olympic National Park. 
By this is meant not a comparison in degree, but in kind. In 
no other park does one find anything comparable to Olym- 
pic’s prime example of the once vast virgin stands of Douglas 
fir and hemlock, cedar, and Sitka spruce that rise from an 
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undergrowth of almost tropical luxuriance on the lower 
western slopes of the Olympic Mountains. 

For the information of those familiar with the Olympic 
National Park, the areas marked for elimination from the 
park are as follows: 


lore 
Quinault area 18,185 
Queets 4,270 
Hoh 1,024 
Bogachiel 15,878 
Calawah 17,039 
Total 56,396 


The National Park Service has strongly recommended 
against any further boundary changes, other than those sug- 
gested. This position, we are sure, will be supported by 
many conservation organizations and conservation-minded 
individuals, and by the American people, once the facts are 
known. ‘The issue, however, will be decided by Congress. 

Since there is a difficult problem in administration 
of the area adjacent to Quinault Lake, this explana- 
tion might have been acceptable if the move had not 
been made in the face of a direct threat from lumber 
interests, and had not the area proposed for elimina- 
tion been so large. The Bogachiel and Calawah 
areas, it will be noted, are considerably more than 
half of the proposed elimination. These considera- 
tions make it seem clear that the real aim is to appease 
the lumbermen. There is a lot more valuable timber 
in the park, and the lumber and pulp interests will 
never cease in their efforts to get it all. 


iii rion FoRCEs should unite in opposition to 
these bills, and to any future attempt to invade the 
park. 

What is now proposed is an elimination of about 
three-fourths of the additions made by President 
Roosevelt on the west and southwest sides of the 
park—about 6'% per cent of the total park area. 

The total of the elimination, if made, will actually 
mean a loss to the park of some 60,000 acres, or near- 
ly 90 square miles. For added to the 56,000 acres 
now proposed for elimination are seven additional 
sections of land that will presently be within the park 
if processes already in motion are not frustrated. 
And these additions will consolidate still further an 
excellent area of wilderness. 

These seven sections—on the left bank of the Bo- 
gachiel River—were private lands to be acquired by 
the U. S. Forest Service and transferred to the park. 
All but 700 acres have now been acquired. The trans- 
fer has not yet been made. The area does not yet 
appear on the map as in the park but rather seems to 
be an alien area between park projections in the 
Bogachiel. Nevertheless, it is to all intents and pur- 


poses park land and must surely be reckoned with the 


losses if the now pending proposals should prevail, 

“T have paid particular attention to the tract on 
the Bogachiel and Hoh Rivers,” said President 
Roosevelt in a letter to the Governor of Washington 
discussing proposed additions to the park. Published 
in the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer on Janu- 
ary 3, 1940, this letter included the following state- 
ment by the President: 

Having satisfied myself that the proposed additions would 
not harm the established pulp industries of the peninsula, | 
considered the conflict of testimony as to the location of the 
most striking “‘rain forest” in the Bogachiel Valley—whether 
it is in the present park or in the proposed addition. I di- 
rected that all available photographs taken in that valley be 
sent to the White House, arranged in geographical sequence. 

From a study of them, covering the valley for a length 
of twenty miles, I concluded that the location of a “rain 
forest” depends to a great extent upon the definition of it, 
but that, taking it to mean the conspicuous rooting of trees 
on fallen trees and stumps and the heavy growth of tree 
moss, the principal part of the Bogachiel “rain forest” is west 
of the present park boundary. ‘These characteristics diminish 
with the increase in altitude inside of the park. 
impressed by the steepness of the mountain slopes bordering 
the Bogachiel and Hoh valleys, as revealed by airplane pho- 
tographs; a self-evident handicap to lumbering by the meth- 


| was also 


ods that: we discussed here. 


I, the Olympic National Park we have a great for- 
est wilderness still in its primitive state. It surrounds 
the interior mass of mountains, fills the lowland val- 
leys, and covers the ridges and mountain sides in un- 
marred splendor. John Muir called it “a forest king- 
dom unlike any other.” 

Here is the home of the bear, the cougar, the deer, 
and great herds of elk. Here are found the birds of 
the wilderness: Eagle, raven, osprey, band-tailed 
pigeon, pileated woodpecker, owls, great and small, 
and that patron saint of the mountaineer, Hepburn’s 
rosy finch, as well as that marvelous songster, the 
water-ouzel, who enlivens the mountain streams. 

Here, at the end of the stub roads which come up 
the river valleys a little way inside the park, are the 
public auto camps, in surroundings of great beauty, 
in the deep forest, along a river or smaller stream, or 
on the shore of a lake. These camps belong to the 
people, to all of us. They are free; fire-wood and 
running water are provided without charge. They 
are within reach of everybody, financially and other- 
wise. Here plain people enjoy the fishing, the hik- 
ing, the berry-picking and the observation of wild- 
life, or just relax in the great outdoors, and go home 
refreshed in body and in spirit. 

The roads are found only on the fringes of the 
park. The vast interior is free of roads and has no 
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structures that break the harmony of the wilderness, 
Nor is it anywhere 
littered with the debris of abandoned mining opera- 


only log cabins or open shelters. 


tions prevalent in the Cascades. There has never 
heen any extensive grazing of livestock; the only 
overgrazing has been due to the elk. Trails extend 
up the river valleys and into the high country. And 
up the tributary streams and along the mountain 
ridges are the age-old game trails. 


¢ 


I, rHe BoGACHIEL VALLEY, and in the valley of the 
Calawah, adjoining it on the north—precisely, in the 
lowland river valleys—the Olympic forest is ex- 
hibited in its most perfect development. The con 
trolling reason for the establishment of the park was 
of the forest. The high 
mountains, the glaciers, the sub-alpine flowery 
meadows, and the watershed forests—remote and de 
void of current appeal to the lumbermen—were al 
ready under protection in what remained of Mount 
Olympus National Monument. 


in fact the preservation 


If the eliminations now proposed are made, logging 
operations will soon follow. We shall then be faced 
with the imminent prospect of fire. In the Copeland 
Report, the U. S. Forest Service declared that the 
principal cause of forest devastation was fire, and 
usually fire following cutting. This is true particu- 
larly in the Douglas fir region, where clear cutting 


“AS TO SELECTIVE LOGGING, 
THE PRACTICE IS UNWORK- 
ABLE IN THE FOREST OF 
THE OLYMPICS, . . . IT CAN 
NOT BE TOO STRONGLY EM- 
PHASIZED THAT, UNLIKE 
ANY OTHER FOREST REGION 
OF THE COUNTRY, ANY LOG- 
GING IN THE OLYMPICS 
DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE FOREST.” 


nal Park rvice Air 
hote by Lowe umner 


INVOLVES rHE 


is the usual practice and where the slash is left on 
the ground. Once logging is begun on the lands 
eliminated, fire will threaten not only the forest on 
those lands, but also the entire forest of the watershed 
involved, extending miles inside the park. 

Through untold centuries nature has protected this 
forest from fire, so that now, from a lofty viewpoint, 
one sees mile after mile of unbroken forest covering 
the hillsides of the various watersheds, with hardly 
a visible scar. But with logging in progress, there 
will be not just the possibility, but the probability of 
destructive fires. 

Furthermore, the loss of the Bogachiel and Cala- 
wah watersheds may cause a serious aggravation of 
the elk problem, particularly in view of the open 
season permitted by the State outside the park in 
These watersheds now contain the 
most ideal elk range from the standpoint of adjust 
ment between the animal and its habitat. 

The argument has been made over and over again 
that the forest of the park is “over-ripe,” that the 
trees are dying and will go to waste if they are not 
logged now, and that the logging can be done by 
selective cutting, on a sustained yield basis, leaving 
the rest of the forest intact, and, in fact, improving it 
by the clearing process, giving the remaining trees 
the chance to grow faster. 

The truth is that this forest—a virgin forest—is no 
more over-ripe than it was 500 years ago, or than it 


recent years. 
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will be 500 years hence. It is in the nature of the 
forest for trees to mature and die, and then, when 
these fall to the ground, for new trees to spring to 
life on the decaying trunks. The decay of individual 
trees 1s necessary to the life of the forest. 

\s to selective cutting, the practice is unworkable 
in the forest of the Olympics. Trees in this region 
grow so densely and are so enormous that one tree 
can not be felled without damaging dozens of others. 
Still more are damaged when the huge logs are taken 
out, either by tractors or by the high-lead method. 
And if many trees are cut, those remaining will be 
subject to windthrow. The wastage from such big 
trees is so great that the slash can be burned only as 

lies, which ruins what forest is left; and if the 
slash is left without burning, the forest will be de 
stroyed by accidental fire. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, unlike 
ther forest regions of the country, any logging in 
the Olympics region involves the destruction of the 
forest. It is true that with good management and 
good luck, reproduction of trees for lumber and pulp 
may follow, but this is no substitute for the forest. 

But, in reality, all this argument is beside the point. 
Any destruction of the forest for commercial gain, 
under any method of logging, is in conflict with the 
basic purpose of the Olympic National Park, which is 
to preserve for all time its outstanding examples of 
scenic grandeur, in their primitive state, for lasting 
benefit and enjoy ment of all the people. 


ae RETARY Krus, in his June 15, 1946, address 
dedicating the park, asked: “Can we preserve too 
much of this kind of beauty in America?” And he 
said 

[ am convinced, that such forest as that which gives 
Olympic National Park such outstanding distinction must be 
preserved if future generations of Americans are to have the 
privileges of savoring fully and deeply its wilderness gran- 


deur This s one of the remaining vreat stands of virgm 


timber, ind we should De very slow to deprive succeeding 
generations of the best example of primeval forests that once 
wel so extensive, 

It is, I realize, dificult today to determine what future 
renerations, with whom we share the benefits of this achieve- 
ment, will judge to be adequate or excessive. But certainly 
t would seem better to err slightly on the side of too much 
rather than too little. In the judgment of most conserva- 
tionists there is not now more preserved here than the mini- 
mum to provide in adequate representation of this type ot 


forest. 

Surely it is not now in the public interest to 
diminish this minimum by sacrificing—either to the 
interests or to expediency- —the great wil- 


lumbering 


NUMBER 2] 


derness area of the Bogachiel and the Calawah, or to 
tolerate the lumberman’s threat to the wilderness 
resources of this park. 


EGISLATIVE PROPOSALS that would change the boun- 
ee of Olympic National Park have aroused the 
interest of conservation-minded persons and organi- 
zations throughout the country,” says a National 
Park Service statement released on April 22, as a 
supplement to the March 18 statement quoted on 
page 6. Says the National Park Service: 

It has been impossible to keep pace with the constant 
flow of correspondence that is being received concerning this 
issue or referred to us for reply; . . . 

On March 24, two almost identical bills were introduced 
in the Congress which incorporate the recommendations of 
the Department of the Interior and the National Park Ser- 
vice for boundary adjustments. They are H. R. 2750, 
introduced by the late Representative Norman, and H. R. 
2751, introduced by Representative Jackson, and are de- 
signed to give a more compact, self-contained park (biotic) 
unit, possessing on an adequate scale every superb attribute 
which the park was originally created to preserve. Before 
Mr. Norman’s death, the National Park Service was in- 
formed that public hearings on these measures were con- 
templated on the Olympic Peninsula during August of this 
year, probably followed by hearings in Washington, D. C, 

Senator Magnuson’s bill, S. 711, is also before the Con- 
gress. It is a measure that would accomplish some of the 
adjustments covered in the House bills mentioned above, in 
the vicinity of Lake Quinault. 

The Norman resolution, H. J. Res. 84, which is still 
before the Congress and which was referred to in paragraph 
3 of the statement of March 18 as “this bill,” 
real threat to the park. 


constitutes a 


HE National Parks Association, says a recent re- 
T lease on the Olympic issue, “believes that conser- 
vation groups should not compromise. The main 
objective must be to ensure that the original Norman 
resolution (H. J. Res. 84) is not enacted. Any 
boundary adjustments must be justified as being in 
the best interests of the park, not because of pressure 
from the lumber interests. To eliminate tracts of 
primeval forest, as proposed in H. R. 2750 and H. 
R. 2751 is not only undesirable, but would be mak- 
ing a concession to local demands in violation of the 
national interest. There is no assurance that the 
Olympic mills would not renew their agitation later 
on to secure more of the park forest. Furthermore, 
it could be an entering wedge leading to the eventual 
disintegration of the national park system in response 
to local demands. Accordingly, the National Parks 
Association is opposing all efforts to invade the park.” 
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The Falcon’s Cruise 


on Border Lakes 
By Otaus J. Murie 


HROUGH MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS we 

had threaded our way from Jackson Hole, 

Wyoming, to the great open plains. On top 
of our car was lashed the Falcon, a seventeen-foot 
Old Town canoe, green and slender, advertising our 
destination. 

A railroad worker in Montana, coming off-shift 
with his lunch box in hand, stopped to chat with us, 
wistfully reminiscing about his canoe experience. 

A passerby in western North Dakota asked our 
destination, intrigued by the canoe and stirred to 
neighborly talk. 

Everywhere people looked and admired the trim 
lines of the Falcon, their faces alight with interest, 
their imaginations moving them to friendly comment. 

“Goin’ to get some fishin’, eh?” 

“You don’t want to sell it?” 


“Ha, | know where you folks are goin’!” 


W, CAME tn'roO MINNEsoTrA in the rain, turned 
north from Detroit Lakes over muddy roads, under 
amurky sky. How far away the western mountains 
now! How different! Here was rolling country, a 
gentle land; woodlands of green deciduous trees, 
white trunks of birch, gleam of lake water. The rainy 
atmosphere, glimpses of lakeshore, and road signs 
pointing to this or that vacation resort all contrived 
to make the canoe on the car top less incongruous. 
The Falcon had reached its country. 

We found our jumping off place on the shore of 
Fall Lake, at the town of Winton. WHere was an 


Here are the inspirations and enjoyments, the satisfaction and 
nrichment, that the wilderness affords even the Director of The 
Wilderness Society making an inspection and investigation to 
better understand the perplexities in its preservation. How 
precious indeed must the experience be for those whose travels 
n the wilderness are journeys away from their problems! And 
ertainly all who read “The Falcon’s Cruise on Border Lakes” 
will cherish with Dr. Murie the recollection of his very rare ex- 
perience in making such an excursion with, rather than away 
““Mardy,” who elsewhere is Mrs. Margaret 
E. Murie, Martin, and Joanne, and Donald, who much prefers 
to be “Care.” (Ilustraticons also are by Dr. Murie.) 


trom, his fine family 





establishment that dealt with people like us, the Bor- 
der Lakes Outfitting Company. We became engrossed 
with pack sacks, grub, sleeping bags, tarps, fishing 
tackle. There was a big warehouse, a loft with rows 
of canoes for hire, each with the arrowhead trade- 


mark. There were axes, maps, paddles; and there 
was that exhilarating sense of adventure out beyond. 

Young Sig Olson, quiet spoken, efficient, recently 
back from the Tenth Mountain Division, easily as- 
sembled our equipment, gave us friendly advice, and 
made us feel that he was with us, one of us, and 
would share our adventure by virtue of his help in 
outfitting. We had expected to start paddling from 
there, but through the kindness of the North Woods 
Trading Company we were transported by truck and 
motorboat to their establishment on Basswood Lake, 
where they also made available to us a 17-foot 
aluminum canoe. The same day they took us by 
motor boat to the upper falls of Basswood River—the 
brink of the wilderness itself. 

This was our real start. As we approached the 
shore a terrific downpour struck us and we cowered 
under tarps until it was over. Emerging soaked and 
bedraggled, we piled our outfit on the bank, and 
faced a one-mile portage! 


H ERE WE WERE, a family of five, with two canoes 
and six huge packsacks. The bushes were wet, the 
trail full of pools after the heavy shower. It was 
like plunging into cold water, but once we took the 
plunge it was not so bad. The two boys, Martin and 
“Carc,” took charge of the canoes, and we could mark 
their course by the occasional “bong-bong” of the 
aluminum one as it bumped against limbs. Jo and 
her mother insisted on carrying packs. We tried to 
find the lightest ones for them, but they were all 
heavy. 

The first day of any trip stands out vividly. There 
are uncertainties. You haven’t yet really oriented 
yourself on the map. There is a freshness and excite- 
ment about new country. 

This first portage was a long one to break in on. 





I came along with my pack and found Carc sprawled 
on the mossy ground, resting, beside the aluminum 
canoe. My shoulders were aching. It was sweet 
relief when we had our two canoes across the portage, 
all our packsacks piled on the sloping rock at the 
landing place, and ourselves all stretched out to rest 
before loading up. 

\ part of this eventful day remained, and we 
paddled on. We wished to be as far into the wilder- 
ness as possible before dark. Two more short port- 
ages were easy, and we found ourselves approaching 
an island in Basswood River, which we agreed would 
be our first camp. 

It is a moment I like to remember. The sun was 
low. Our canoes, approaching the landing, were 
gliding smoothly across the dark reflection of the 
shore. We looked down into the inverted image of 
granite rock, pines, and birch trees, while in the dis- 
tance we heard the roar of the next rapids. 


A\ JOURNEY IN THE WILDERNESS does not consist 
merely of a series of events. There is so much that 
goes into it. We had eagerly traced routes over that 
northern Minnesota-Ontario map, back there in 
Wyoming, wondering what this or that string of lakes 
would be like; how long it would take to get up there 
to the north edge of the map. We were savoring the 
experience in anticipation—an important part of any 
such expedition. 

Here, in the following days, after leaving Bass- 
wood River, the map came to life. Those irregular 
blue lakes on paper now became wind-ruffled water, 
with rocky shores and border of green woods—with a 
crooked-necked heron flapping out of a patch of reeds, 
frogs croaking in the shallows. Those dotted lines 
between lakes, marked “P” on the map, became a 
dim rough path through heavy woods, where we 
scrambled over rocks, past the tangled shore of a 
beaver pond; where the pack straps wore into our 
muscles and the canoe yoke eventually sent an ache 
of fatigue down through shoulders and back. (Are 
dotted lines intended to represent a staggering gait? ) 

Traveling by map gives one a sense of kinship with 
early explorers. The uncertainty of it, the guessing, 
some worrying, the quick leap of pleasure when a 
significant landmark clearly proclaims, “You are 
night!” 

For a few days we were not at all sure of ourselves, 
and were often puzzled. We wondered about some 
of the small portages. “Is shis the one the map 
shows, or wouldn’t they bother to map it?” 

We thought we were sure of Moose Bay. High 
straight-sided cliffs towered above us, and we loitered 
in the canoes, admiring the striations of rich brown, 
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rose, and rust, with eyes alert for possible falcon 
nests. Somewhere near here we knew were the 
Painted Rocks of Indian tradition. 

When we finally paddled on we entered an expan- 
sion of the stream. This should be Moose Bay all 
right, according to the map. Then we seemed to 
come to a blind end. No, we could push our canoes 
ahead, though there was hardly enough water to 
float them. Would they map a small channel like 
this? We continued, hardly believing this could be 
an established canoe route. We came to an old log 
chute and portaged around it. Then we came into 
bigger water, and our confidence returned. 

The young folks here got an urge to swim. It was 
time for lunch anyway, and we landed on a prominent 
point. So began one of the delights of the trip. 

I have often envied the freedom of action of the 
beaver, or the dog, the wild creatures who can plunge 
into the water whenever they wish, without ceremony 
or planning. In these lakes the water was ever in- 
viting and comfortable, and we came near to emulat- 
ing the freedom of the beaver. At almost any time 
could be heard: 

“Carc, let’s go for a swim.” 

“—_ i.” 

And soon the goggle-eyed frog where he sat in the 
border of reeds must have heard the shouting and 
plunging and lashing of water, and felt the waves 
lapping against has belly. 

Not all was idyllic pleasure. We would be tired 
sometimes. It rained at the most inopportune hours; 
our outfit would be wet, and we would try to cook 
without getting soaked. Tempers would come to the 
surface. 

One day it was the wind. We had made camp ona 
narrow exposed point on McIntyre Lake, to be free 
from mosquitoes. In the morning the wind hit us 
and blew all day. We did not travel, but spent the 
day trying to get behind something. The boys swam 
a little in the lee of the point, and I struggled with 
painting a picture. But mostly, it seems as I think 
back, we glared at the deep blue wind-roughened 
lake and resented the din in our ears from which 
there was no escape. 

Early in the afternoon we spied three canoes 
coming down wind. They were having rough going, 
bobbing up and down in the heavy swells. They 
made directly for our point and proved to be seven 
boys from a Y.M.C.A. camp. We helped them 
ashore—a sloppy business on the windward, wave- 
lashed side—and carried their outfit across to the 
quiet water on the lee side. They lingered but a 
moment, asked about the portage into Sarah Lake, 
and went on. 
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“THE WHI! E-THROAT’S SONG WAS EVERYWHERE, AND WE LISTENED FOR ITS VARIATIONS AS WE PADDLED ALONG.” 


We saw two other canoes in the distance, struggling 
slowly up against the wind and waves. Surely a day 
of stress and striving. But next day came recompense. 
Three of us went up with light canoe to look at Brent 
Lake. We paddled delightfully among islands, ex- 
plored beaver ponds and old portage routes, climbed 
back in the woods over high ridges, walking on moss 
and lichens, examining and sketching trees and 
flowers. A day that stood out in happy relief. A day 


ber. 


to remem 

We returned to camp in the evening. The wind 
was dying down as the sun sank below the trees. The 
sky was saffron when the moon climbed into view 
and a large bright star dropped its reflection with that 
of the moon on the still, darkening water while from 
out in the lake arose the exuberant yodeling of 
loons. We stood in the deepening dusk, reverently. 
I did not want to speculate on what star that was. A 
man-made name would be an intrusion here. 1 wanted 
only to look and feel and listen, while the saffron tint 
faded, the shoreline shadows darkened, the moon and 
that glorious star gradually took over their place of 
Long after we had crept 
into the tents and lay quiet and contented in our 


prominence in the mght. 


sleeping bags, we listened to the wild serenading of 
the loons. 


O,. SarAH Lake we met another canoe. It proved 
to be our friend, young Sig Olson, guiding for a 
fisherman who had been up here many summers. 
They made their camp about a mile up the shore from 
us. Later, in the evening, we paddled up in their 
direction, trying for pike along the base of some high 
cliffs. They hailed us and told us of their plan to 
portage into a little lake they knew, for the evening 
bass fishing, and wouldn’t we like to go along? 

Care and Martin accepted the invitation, and when 
they returned after dark, with a string of bass, Care, 
usually quiet, with little to say, was radiant with ex- 
citement and wanted to camp here another day for 
more bass fishing. 

Meanwhile, we who had remained at camp had 
had our own entertainment. We crossed a narrow 
channel and fished for pike along a likely shore. Jo 
insisted that her mother should land a good fish and 
should sit in the bow, trolling with a favorite red 
flatfish that was already much chewed by the teeth of 
pike. I took the stern. Back and forth we paddled 
along that shore. We had several strikes, and mod- 
erate sized wall-eyed pike were pulled into the canoe. 

Then it happened. There was a heavy tug on the 
line. It seemed Jo’s wish for her mother might come 
true, and we began to give advice as the fish made 
some powerful runs. 
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“Tet him go a bit!” 

“Now don’t let the line slack!” 

“Keep it tight!” 

“Take in line when you can.” 

After which came a plaintive appeal, “Someone 
take this. Il] never be able to land him!” 

But we insisted she carry on. “Don’t worry. What 
if you do lose him? Reel in!” And she struggled 
valiantly to keep the reel and line unentangled and to 
keep track of the fish. 

Slowly it came to view. Jo saw the head come up 
first, and thought it was the whole fish. Then its tail 
fin came up, slowly waving, and we realized its full 
size. 

I shall never forget the expression on Mardy’s face. 
I had never before realized how intense a look can 
come forth from human eyes. Black with excitement, 
they wanted to reach out and have that huge thing 
in the water by the force of vision alone. 

I tried to curb my own excitement. I had a crude 
gaff we had fashioned out of a bent nail and a stick, 
and I had it ready. Jo and I were determined Mardy 
should have a big fish, and this was it. At that mo- 
ment the fish was heading toward the bow. 

“Listen Mardy, swing him gently around, and ease 
him back this way.” 

She started to comply. We had the satisfaction of 
looking on his smoothly gliding bulk a moment 
longer. Then he dipped into the water, so casually 
it seemed—“I’m going down now”—and he was off, 
and gone! 

That helpless feeling when a great prize has left 
your line! The let-down was almost as extreme as 
the excitement. Then came regret. 

“What did I do wrong?” 

“No, no; it was just one of those things.” 

“Gosh, if only he had come a few feet closer,” etc. 

But underneath was a deep satisfaction struggling 
for recognition. We had had an encounter with a big 
northern pike; and we three would never forget it. 
I shall always remember that eager attention of the 
fisherwoman who had hooked something that was 
overwhelming, something she felt she couldn’t 
handle, but there they were, one at each end of the 
line, and she would desperately try to do the right 
thing. 

How big? Maybe it was really as: huge as we 
thought. We don’t know. If we were more experi- 
enced with northern pike our judgment would be 
better as to size. But no doubt there we have an ad- 
vantage. May we never become so expert that fishing 
becomes routine or casual, to take from us uncertainty, 
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elemental eagerness as we reel in and wonder if we 
are doing right! 


| —_—— our canoes was never a hardship. It 
seemed that we never got enough of it. Whenever 
we set out to go anywhere we came too soon to the 
end of the lake. The lakes were not big enough. 
The largest lakes were not big enough. We came so 
soon to the portage! 

It is comfortable, sitting in a canoe, with the outfit 
stowed away neatly, fishing rod handy, camera tucked 
in a nook where you can reach it easily, your canoe 
arranged like a tidy little room. And then the port- 
age, with its disrupting urgency. 

Ernest Oberholtzer has written on ortage 
Philosophy.” Indeed, a philosopher has the best 
chance of surviving the portage. 

You have looked at your map, studied the shape of 
the lake, oriented the shorelines and islands you see 
before you. You have estimated the direction in 
which the portage must be. Then you paddle on, 
keeping in mind the general plan. You become in- 
terested in taking pictures, you gaze dreamily at the 
passing cliffs, the ever-appealing small islands, or 
you stop to try the fishing. Or maybe you are 
paddling along steadily, intent only on getting to the 
next lake. No matter. Sooner or later someone says: 
“Tet’s have another look at that map. I’ve forgotten 
how the shore is supposed to go here.” 

So you get out the map again. Oh yes, you would 
go to the left of this island. There it is, right in front 
of us. Say, how about that little one there? Would 
they show that on the map? Guess not. Anyway, 
the lake bends to the left, and here is that deep bay 
we’re supposed to pass. Let’s head for that point up 
there; that would be about right. 

Sometimes the lake is small and simple, and you 
hardly need to look at the map. You can see the de- 
pression in the tree line where the outlet to the next 
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lake must be. The portage would have to be there. 

But then again, it may be different. 

It was late one evening and we hoped to reach the 
portage for camp. I had the secret thought that 
maybe we could get the canoes across, at least. Mardy, 
Carc, and I were ahead, with the Falcon, eager to 
locate the portage. No doubt here was the little 
widening of the lake, past a sort of narrows, just as 
shown on the map, and with that hasty glance I gave 
my attention to scanning the shore for signs of pre 
vious landings or a possible trail. Care stepped 
ashore several times to investigate. 

No portage. 

We went over it again. The other canoe caught up 
with us, and we pondered and wondered. The port 
age just had to be along there. Finally Martin and 
I climbed the hill, determined to find the next lake 
by main force and trace the portage back from there. 
We did. Dusk was settling down and we had not 
yet located a camping place, and here we were, 
floundering through underbrush, detouring around 
cliffs, clambering over rocks. It was one of those 


urgent, frustrating times that come, now and then. 

But we saw a gleam of water ahead and hurried 
down. There we found the trail, ran it back, and 
soon my mistake was revealed. I had been so cock- 
sure about the place to look for the portage, had not 
gone far enough with the canoe, should have investi- 
gated the next little cove, which had appeared too 
insignificant to be the one shown on the map. So 
for that blunder we made camp in the dark, on a high 
rock. But we kicked around to find firewood, man- 
aged to discover reasonably level spots for our tents, 
Mardy was able to find the needed things for supper, 
and all was well. Though we kept warning each 
other: “Say, do you realize how close to the edge of 
the rock we are right here? Don’t step off in the 
dark!” 

Next morning the world was on an even keel once 
more. 


teen likes to tell of some “big” portage. 
Where canoeists gather the talk swings that way. 
Ours is the Yum Yum Portage. It connects Yum 
Yum Lake with Kahshahpiwi. We had heard of it, 
with the hint that possibly we would not care to go 
that way. But that was the route we wanted, and we 
undertook the portage. 

The landing was not hard to find, and we were 
reassured by a good trail leading off into the woods. 
Each of us bravely took a pack and started out. We 
came to an old beaver dam and the trail seemed to go 
around to the right. But trouble soon overtook us. 
Our trail petered out on a slope among moss covered 
rocks and underbrush. It just didn’t go any further. 
What now? 

We left our loads there, and some of us began to 
scour the woods. The old drained beaver pond was 
a mess of dead trees, brush, and soft mud, and we 
circled the whole area to find the trail beyond. And 
we found it—faint, with a few old axe cuttings, ap- 
parently little used. With some difficulty we traced 
it back to known territory. 

Back to the beaver dam with those first loads, to 
start over again. This time the trail was dim, and 
it was rough—over a rock outcrop, between dead 
trees, detouring around boggy spots—but we were 
reasonably sure it would eventually lead to Yum 
Yum. We decided to relay, as it would give us a 
frequent rest to go back for another load, at shorter 
intervals. 

So there we were, moving the outfit over by stages, 
people and outfit scattered along, struggling toward 
that common goal, said to be a mile or more away. 
Care and I went back for the Falcon. Martin was 
somewhere up ahead with the other canoe, pioneering 
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the trail. Presently we had severed all connections 
with Kahshahpiwi Lake and our outfit was moving 
along. Carc and I came up on higher ground and 
found the family assembled at a tiny cool stream, in 
the shade. Somewhere in the outfit they had found 
material for a simple lunch, and we rested. And 
now we learned that Martin had reached the other 
end with one load, most reassuring news. 

We moved on again, glad to leave behind that 
scrubby beaver territory. Our route lay through 
woods, over a better trail. But the portage took one 
more hard tug at us before we were through. Martin, 
with the canoe on his shoulders, slipped i in over his 
knee in a sphagnum bog. Jo, coming along with a 
pack, alone, began to sink in the same bog and ex- 
perienced a peculiar mixture of panic and resignation. 
Each of us, as we came to that bog, stepped lively, 
trying for firm spots, and somehow we all] squashed 
through to solid ground beyond. Soon after that our 
canoes and outfit lay scattered on the landing at Yum 
Yum Lake. And we rested. 

After that, whenever anyone told us of a long port- 
age ahead, and we happened to mention Yum Yum, 
the reaction was typical. 

“Oh well, if you’ve portaged Yum Yum, you won’t 
mind this one.” 

And so it proved to be. Nothing seemed hard 
after that. We felt an elation at having conquered 
that bad one. I honestly believe it did something 
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for us. The trip would have been something less 
without it. 


Flew are we to give true value to such things? 
Much as we groused about the hard work, and were 
irked at having to unload our canoes and lug every- 
thing over to some other water; much as we con- 
tinually sought the easy way, and took every advan- 
tage; still we would not have it otherwise. 

And we would say to administrators, who have to 
do with this land, be it on the Ontario or the Minne- 
sota side: Do not presume to tamper with what makes 
human nature what it is, by marking portages as 
clearly as street signs in a well-run city, or by intro- 
ducing gadgets to take us painlessly across. We like 
to find our way. We like to use a map. Haven’t we 
been gloating over that map months ahead? Give 
us a chance. There lies the wilderness, lake after 
beautiful lake of it, and miles of untrammeled forest. 
That’s what we came here for—to exercise our in- 
genuity, to enjoy and to endure, as one should in a 
wilderness—to emerge then at some final landing 
place, aglow with satisfaction of long portages behind 
us, of hardships endured together with memories of 
placid days, and moonlit nights, of anticipation of new 
lakes to find, of fishing places discovered—the thou- 
sand wilderness experiences to be treasured hence- 
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Te e, and our supply of grub, went quickly. We 
tried to extend our two weeks supply by eating fish, 
but wilderness appetite knows no limits and we found 
ourselves hurrying back for Basswood Lake. We 
threaded our way through a series of smaller lakes— 
Gray, Shade, Summer, Noon, Silence, and some that 
were not named—and emerged into Agnes Lake. 
Then came the evening we portaged into Sunday 
Lake and heard the penetrating drone of outboard 
motors. 

We knew then that we had left the wilderness. 
The next day we reached our starting point on Bass- 
wood Lake, where we reassembled our camp outfit 
and the boys fondly looked over the Falcon to note 
the bruises and scars it had suffered since they had 
first put it in the water. 


| MAKES THIS NORTH COUNTRY WHAT IT Is? 


Glacier carved, there is the rockiness of it. Where 
ever you land, you are careful with your canoe to 
avoid rocks. There is character in a rocky shore. We 
found ourselves idling under cliffs, just liking to be 
near them. We would go ashore and clamber over 
them, looking for blueberries on top, though we knew 
it was too early to find many ripe ones. It was satis 
fying to go ashore and eat our lunch on one of those 
slanting rock surfaces, admiring the primitive lichen 
growth and looking out at blue water through a screen 
of pine limbs. 

[The work of the glacier has — myriad 
lakes. and the rock shows through. 
But the forest is there. I was impressed with the 
leafiness of it. Birches, poplars, and many other 
trees and shrubs had put out their shading leaves to 
make of it a dense, secretive forest. There were, too, 
the towering white pine, with its 
slender needles; the more rugged-looking Norway 
pine; the plebian Jack pine. 

We would see a deer at the water’s edge in early 
it would linger a bit before disap 
Back in the woods we 
wolf sign in the 


Lhe soil 1s thin, 


conifers- -the 


morning, where 
pearing in the dense foliage 
would come on a ruffed grouse, or 
trail. One evening we stopped on a portage, with 
packs on backs, to watch a beaver chiseling away at a 


beside a company of tiny 


limb. We would linger 
twin-flowers on a mossy space near scaly-barked pines, 
or try to find the nest of a pigeon hawk. In a sphag 
num bog we admired the peculiar bloom of the 
pitcher plant and looked for insects in the pitchers. 
I shall remember the crow at McIntyre Lake that 
stole my fish one early morning. I hid what was left 
But when | turned my back the 
Then it 


under a raincoat. 
crow returned and discovered that too. 


found some crayfish I was keeping in a tin can. | 
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was not safe from its tricks until we had moved to 
another lake. 

The frogs appealed to us. There were several 
kinds, but the robust, loudspoken leopard frog spe- 
cially held our attention. We heard his raucous voice 
along the lake borders, and we would come across 
him, briefly spotted and arrayed in his green or brown 
color tone, confidently waiting for chance insects at 
some favorite spot among the lichens on a rock sur- 
face. A bold up-standing fellow. 

But the constant reminders that we were in the 
north country were the loons ana the white-throated 
sparrows. The white-throat’s song was everywhere, 
and we listened for its variations as we paddled along, 
When we entered the brushy woods margin, there he 
was likely to be, flitting through the foliage. The 
loon is as much a part of this country as the pike and 
the bass beneath its waters or the lily pads on the 
surface. 

I wondered what there was that had engendered 
the love of this country among the people who live 
there and who travel there with their canoes. We 
met them in the border towns. We met them in the 
wilderness. One of them was a young Canadian, 
who insisted on carrying our canoe across the portage 
for us—friendly, courteous, a lover of the wilderness 
—the last person we met as we left the last portage. 

It is a relatively carefree life here, a normal life, 
not yet removed from growing forests and the ele- 
ments of storm and sun. Is not a valuable part of it 
that sense of space, the possibility of choice of action; 
in short, the freedom of the wilderness? 


l WOULD LIKE to have it possible to be in camp on 
the snug rocky shelf above the shore of Kahshahpiwi 
Lake, or some other lake on either side of the inter- 
national border and from there contrive to speak to 
all the people of Ontario and Minnesota, of Canada 
and the United States. I would like to have it pos- 
sible for all to look in on the scene in the early morn- 
ing, a slight mist arising, a pair of loons rippling the 
surface of the lake, perhaps a heron flapping over the 
distant trees. 

Could I have the power, I would have everyone 
aware of the beauty of the place; beauty that could 
not be measured on canvas or the printed page; 
beauty that could only be rightly sensed by living and 
striving where that beauty IS, beauty that steals into 
your soul when you open your eyes and heart and 
give it a chance to enter. 

Simplicity of living is part of it. The push of your 
paddle, the gurgle of water under your bow, on 
waters pure and unpolluted, waters surrounded by 
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wild woods where you drink deeply of solitude and 
freedom. 

| would have you look in on Silence Lake that day 
we passed there, and see the Boy Scout camp. 

| would have you present when we met that canoe 
on Agnes Lake. Three canoes of us, buoyantly rest- 
ing out there on the wide smooth water, passing the 
time of day. Notice particularly that business man 
from Chicago with his son. See his beaming face. 
“First time I have slept out under the trees in thirty 
years!” Is this the stern executive at his office desk, 
seeking financial gain? He is now the wilderness 
traveller. Unabashed, we ask, and speak of, our per- 
sonal affairs. We have dropped the masks of civiliza- 
tion. We are neighbors for the moment, and when 
we dip our paddles and go on our respective ways, 
we go with a warmer feeling. 

Is this worth while, just a little? 

I would have you there on the rocky point when 
the three canoes of Y.M.C.A. boys came along, their 
leader one of the older boys, travelling by map. Or 
stand with us below Louisa Falls, where our own 
youngsters had been swimming, and are now poring 
over the map with some new arrivals who seek infor- 
mation on the route we have just covered. 
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Do we believe what we say on the rostrum, all this 
about good will, world cooperation, the good of man- 
kind? Or do we only find it hard to apply it? We 
prate of economic issues, jurisdiction, sovereignty. 
Are we overlooking the fundamental needs of man? 

You who abide in officialdom, in the offices of ad- 
ministration, under the capitol domes, in the legisla- 
tive halls; you who are concerned with problems of 
politics and economic clashes—do you find the issues 
confusing? Is it easy to miss the significance of a 
canoe paddle and wild, lake-studded forest? Seek 
the solitude of wilderness to think it out, to reflect on 
the highest human needs, the concept of cooperation 
now trying desperately for a respected place in human 
affairs. And ponder the sovereignty of the human 
mind. 

And as you contemplate the Quetico-Superior pro- 
gram, struggling these many years, study carefully 
the motives of those many who strive for its fruition. 
Take a comprehensive look at this canoe wilderness. 
Note particularly that the portions so far dedicated 
for that purpose are already showing signs of crowd- 
ing by those who seek its inspiration. Remember this, 
and be generous with the countless thousands who 
will want wild canoe country in the years to come. 





MOUNTAIN ASH 


By Jane Morrison 


lshen green as fern, your feathered leaves 


Ind your clustered points of flame 


lre of steep mountains, 


Tossed lo the level quiet of this lawn. 


The wind among your branches 
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Ind you bring to this pale gerden 
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Inaugurating a Book Review Service 


The American Mountain Series 


THE FRIENDLY MOUNTAINS 


erick Peattte. 


GREEN, WHITE, AND ADIRONDACKS. Edited by Roa- 
The contributors: Robert Balk, Victor Conrad, Zephine Humphrey, Roderick Peattie, Henry Pot- 


ter, Louis B. Puffer, Hugh M. Raup, and Katharine Toil. New York: The Vanguard Press. 1942. 341 pp., 


with 25 photographs on 17 plates, 2 line cuts, end-paper map, appendices on points of geological interest, guides 


and maps, elevations and skt areas; and mdex. $3.75. 


THE GREAT SMOKIES AND THE BLUE RIDGE: 
The contributors: Edward 8. Drake, Ralph Erskine, Alberta 


APPALACHIANS. Edited by Roderick Peattie. 


THE STORY OF THE SOUTHERN 


Pierson Hannum, John Jacob Niles, Donald Culross Peattie, Henry 8. Sharp, and Arthur Stupka. New York: 


The Vanguard Press 


appendix of further reading,” and index. $3.75. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By Wallace W. 


1943. 372 pp., with 30 photographs on 17 plates, 3 text road maps, end-paper map, 


Atwood. New York: The Vanguard Press. 1945, 


324 pp., with “preview” by Roderick Peattie, 33 photographs on 17 plates, 26 sketches by Eugene Kingman, 
2 text maps of parks and connecting highways in the United States and Canada, tipped-in relief map by Erwin 
Raisz, 8 cross-section drawings based upon field studies by the author and prepared for reproduction by Erwin 
Raisz, geologic calendar for the Rocky Mountain region, bibliography, and index. $3.75. 

THE PACIFIC COAST RANGES. Edited by Roderick Peattie. The contributors: Archie Binns, John 
Walton Caughey, Lois Crisler, Aubrey Drury, ldwal Jones, Donald Culross Peattie, Thomas Emerson Ripley, 


Richard Joel Russell, Judy Van der Veer, and Daniel E. Willard. New York: The Vanguard Press. 


1946. 


402 pp., with 30 photographs on 17 plates, 4 full-page maps by Guy-Harold Smith, and index. $3.75. 


I SEEMS most appropriate to inaugurate book 

reviews in THe Livinc Wivperness by calling 

attention to the American Mountain Series—the 
most successful, in our opinion, of all the recent series 
that have gained their titles from geographic features, 
a series in which the mountains for which it is named 
are actually dominant. 

The four volumes already issued are of great and 
varied potential value to any prospective possessor— 
whether the purpose is to prepare for a tour, excur- 
sion, or exploration; to enhance and make more en 
during the recollection of an experience; or to in- 
crease knowledge and appreciation of distant areas 
not to be visited. These volumes are also source 
books for those who are seeking a better understand 
ing in their efforts to conserve the natural features of 
our good American earth. 


—_ 'T SO HAPPENS, are precisely the reading 
purposes with which THe Living WILDERNEss is 


Our Reviewers: Paul H. Ochser, 
member of The Wilderness Society, 


1 frequent contributor to 
this magazine and charter 
$ a poet, critic, and essayist who for more than a decade and a 
half has spent his vocational hours as editor of the publications of 
the Smithsonian Institution’s U. S. National Museum. Devereux 
Butcher, also well known to readers of Tue Living WILDERNESS, 

xecutive secretary of the National Parks Association, editor 
f National Parks Magazine, and one of the nation’s most zealous 
of wilderness and wildlife. As elsewhere in the maga- 
sine, items not otherwise credited may be attributed to—Tut 


Eprror. 


(and will be) concerned in its survey of what current 
authors and publishers make available to prospective 
readers. 

With such cooperation of the publishers as is al- 
ready in evidence, we shall do our best to call atten- 
tion to any publication pertaining to the wilderness or 
wilderness concerns, and we shall be most eager to 
see that no volume which will help along those who 
seek to preserve the wilderness is overlooked. 

Our first obligation, we feel, is to our readers who 
are prospective possessors of books or interested ob- 
servers of the current thinking which is most substan 
tially represented in book publications. In discharg- 
ing this obligation we shall, first of all, select for 
review only those volumes which in our judgment 
are of real value. Then our prime objective will be 
an accurate formal description; that is, a complete 
listing of data regarding the volumes—not only their 
titles, authors, publishers, and dates, but also the 
kind and amount of their illustrations, the supplemen- 
tary material included, and the reading and reference 
aids provided. Finally for the reader we shall hope 
to indicate something of the general nature of the 
books, the point of view of their authors, and the 
scope of the treatment. We shall hope that our 
readers will have as clear an understanding of each 
volume received as is possible in their brief and vicar'- 
ous experience with it. 

At the same time we shall feel a very real obliga- 
tion to the authors of books, and we shall seek to be 
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of every possible aid to them, particularly in pro- 
moting their future interest in wilderness. In dis- 
charging this obligation we shall try to respect first 
of all the intentions of the authors, judging their 
accomplishments primarily in terms of what they 
themselves have attempted. Yet we are zealous in 
a cause, not coldly objective, and we shall doubtless 
from time to time find ourselves wishing openly for 
both broader and more pointed attempts on the part 
of authors who have the opportunity to influence 
wilderness preservation. Nevertheless, we shall 
always hope that authors will realize that the very 
fact of our concern with their books is an evidence of 
appreciation. We shall not assign for review any 
books that in our judgment are unworthy, and from 
the authors of all such books we shall hope for in- 
creasingly valuable contributions to what we are con- 
vinced is a constantly growing literature of the 
wilderness. 

In al] this we shall likewise have a sense of obliga- 
tion to publishers. We shall try to deal fairly with 
their merchandise, but beyond this we shall have in 
mind that their business is one of the most creative of 
enterprises. A publishing house, we shall recognize, 
is an educational institution, and we shall always be 
hoping that, in making suggestions regarding the 
wilderness in books, we are writing for the eyes of 
enterprising publishers. 


«a AMERICAN MOUNTAIN SERIES, the text for this 
departure from an apparent theme | and one which 
we trust will remain unique among our reviews), is 
itself, we believe, an example of enterprising publica- 
tion, rather appropriately by a firm calling itself The 
Vanguard Press, and we can endorse its own dust- 
cover claim that— 

These are books for mountain lovers and for all lovers of 
nature, for the tourist and for the armchair traveler. Their 
growing popularity is proof of our recognition of the wonders 
and beauty of our own America. 

Much of the value and success of the series must 
surely be attributed to its editor, the geographer 
Roderick Peattie. For three of the so-far-published 
volumes, he assembled and directed the efforts of a 
group of specialists, and to Wallace W. Atwood’s solo 
work on The Rocky Mountains Roderick Peattie him- 
self, we suspect, had done much to make true his own 
judgment that “never before has the life history of 
a mountain range been put on paper with such lucid 
simplicity.” For each volume Mr. Peattie has pro- 
vided a coverage of geology, natural history, and so 
much of the human history and culture as is in and 
of the mountains. He has seen to it that the entire 
series has something of the appeal that he himself 
expresses in the testimony: “Mountains have always 
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called me.” His personal contributions are in each 


book, and among these are such fine appreciations as 
his introductory description of the Adirondack wilder- 
ness, in The Friendly Mountains: Green, White, 
and Adirondacks: 

No area in the eastern United States offers so large a 
mountain wilderness in which the camper and sportsman 
can lose himself, by his very solitude winning some undefin- 
able ease of the soul. . So lonely are some of its lakes 
that in coming on them you feel as if you had made an 
original discovery. “The forests and crags are still so un- 
touched as to be forbidden territory to all but the hardy 
climber. Here men vie with each other over the expertness 
of their woodcraft in exploration and sport. These moun- 
tains breed specialists in camping and hiking. 

In each volume there is evidence of such apprecia- 
tion of wilderness. Arthur Stupka writes in The 
Great Smokies and The Blue Ridge 

In the Great Smoky Mountains, as in practically all na- 
tional parks, the finest view, the loveliest flowers, the grand- 
est forests, and the best wilderness adventures await us along 
the trails. . . . Over six hundred miles of trails in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park will bring the hiker to 
mountaintops, waterfalls, virgin mountain 
meadows. 


forests, and 


To The Pacific Coast Ranges Lois Crisler in a chapter 
entitled “The Wilderness Mountains” contributes a 
sensitive and eloquent description of the Olympics. 
Rich in experience and narrative also, Mrs. Crisler’s 
contribution concludes: 

As we climbed away toward the Dodwell-Rixon Pass, 
the mists were dissolving against the blue sky and off the 
shining glacier; the huckleberry brush shone crimson and 
translucent against the long sun just topping the ridge ahead. 
It was the Olympic symbiosis at its best. We dropped down 
the Elwha snow finger and out to our homeward trail. For 
six days we had not followed nor crossed a man-made trail 
nor seen a human being. Ah, wilderness! 

And reading Wallace W. Atwood’s The Rocky 
Mountains is for most of the time a vicarious experi- 
ous in the real wilderness. 

These are indeed volumes which all who are in- 
terested in wilderness can. appreciate and well wish 
to possess. 


[| PRESERVERS Who do read and enjoy 
these American Mountain books can also derive from 
them a challenge, for none will find within these 
volumes an adequate representation of the opportuni- 
ties and needs for conserving our wilderness. An 
editor and authors so evidently aware of wilderness 
values are probably less to be questioned regarding 
this than are we ourselves who are devoted to wilder- 
ness preservation. We have not yet made even our 
best authors, our most alert publishers, fully aware of 
either the needs or the present opportunities. This is 
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particularly apparent in the books on the western 
mountains, for in neither is there evident any knowl- 
edge of the establishment of wilderness, wild, and 
primitive areas within the national forests. 

San Gorgonio, for example, in The Pactfic Coast 
Ranges, is only a feature in “The Geologic Story,” 
and at the time this chapter was written its author 
was not the only prospectively interested person who 
had not yet sensed San Gorgonio’s supreme values. 

Dr. Atwood opens The Rocky Mountains with a 
chapter “Climbing to High Places” that makes the 
editor of Tue Living WivperNess wish he might 
have had it in manuscript before its book publication 

a stirring and informative record of experience with 
the summit of Uncompahgre in southwestern Colo- 
rado as its goal. But there is no evidence that anyone 
in the party was at all aware that the Uncompahgre 
Wild Area had been dedicated to perpetual preserva- 
tion as a wilderness. Dr. Atwood writes a most valu- 
able annotated list of the national parks within his 
province and points out that “the establishment of 
national parks in the wilderness areas of the world, 
or in the natural wonderlands and beauty spo*s. or 
where any unmarred bits of nature remain, rrovides 
cultural oportunities of inestimable value.” Yet he 
makes no list of the also precious national-forest wil 


derness areas. 

It seems obvious that we conservationists have an 
educational obligation that has not yet been well met 

an obligation that should rest particularly heavy on 
Che Wilderness Society and the U. S. Forest Service 

and we might well begin with the authors, editors, 
and publishers of such important books as those in 
the American Mountain Series. It is plain that they 
have done superbly well in a brilliant undertaking; 
where they have come short we have not yet reached. 


Select Companionship 


OUTDOORS UNLIMITED: A COLLECTION 
OF STORIES AND ARTICLES WHICH REFLECT 
THE CURRENT AMERICAN SCENE OF THE 
RECREATIONAL OUTDOORS, Sponsored by the 
Outdoor Writers Association of America. Edited by J. 
Hammond Brown, Executwe Director. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes and Co. 1947. xix 343 pp., with foreword by 
the editor, 47 contributions by 37 writers, and 59 sketches 
$3.50. 


by 10 artists. 
Hess between the durable covers of a book 

Sigurd Olson’s “The Wilderness: A Heritage 
That Must Be Guarded” will be reason enough for 
any reader of this magazine to possess Outdoors 
Unlimited. First published in National Parks Maga- 
zine, Sig Olson’s spirited demonstration and explana- 
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tion of what the wilderness means and what its 
preservation demands has already become a classic re- 
print, and J. Hammond Brown has increased the 
influence of both Olson’s testimony and his own 
symposium by including it in this first selection spon- 
sored by the Outdoor Writers Association of America, 

Nor will the readers of this collection find their 
armchair wilderness experiences confined within this 
one article. In story after story they will find them- 
selves excited or amused and at the same time re- 
freshed by their contacts with the outdoors—and also 
by the select companionship of these writers. In fact, 
there should arise in many readers a fine appreciation 
of the variety of Americans who make up the fra- 
ternity of the outdoors, and it may be that J. Ham- 
mond Brown’s greatest service — though he makes 
plain that his purpose is entertainment, not preach- 
ment—will be in exposing his readers to the best ex- 
pressions of those outdoor interests which they have 
not previously shared. 

rom his desk in the clattering offices of the Balsi- 
more (Md.) News Post, J. Hammond Brown can 
look back over a good many years devoted to written 
words and the out-of-doors. From the presiding 
chair which he usually occupies at meetings of the 
Outdoor Writers Association he can reminisce over 
many projects of that earnest group which he has 
sponsored and led. But he need have no fear from 
a comparison of anything in the good old days with 
this accomplishment for today and tomorrow. Out- 
doors Unlimited should bring him unlimited thanks. 


Mostly Wolves and Wildcats 


THE PUMA: MYSTERIOUS AMERICAN CAT. 
By Stanley P. Young and Edward A. Goldman. W ashing- 
ton, D. C.: American Wildlife Institute. 1946. xvi + 358 
pp., with frontispiece in color by Walter A. Weber, 161 
photographs on 94 plates (including 102 skull photographs), 
6 text figures (including 1 draw:ng by Weber), /nbliog- 
raphy, and index. $4. 

SKETCHES OF AMERICAN WILDLIFE. By Stan- 
ley P. Young. Baltimore, Md.: Monumental Press. 1946. 
xa + 143 pp., with 55 text photographs, 2 text maps, and 
index. $3. 

THE WOLF IN NORTH AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Stanley P. Young. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 
1946. 149 pp., with 49 photographs, 4 text maps, and im 
dex. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Paut H. Ornser 


S fANLEY P. YOUNG recently has had the unusual 
author experiente of seeing three books come of 
the presses during a period of only six weeks, all of 
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them contributions to the history of American mam- 
mals that are part of the still living wilderness of 
this country. 

One, 2 book on the puma—or panther, cougar, 
catamount, or mountain lion, as the animal is vari- 
ously called—is a companion volume to Young and 
Goldman’s The Wolves of North America, which the 
American Wildlife Institute (now the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute) published three years ago. The 
two authors have collaborated on the same plan as 
before, Mr. Young assembling the data on the his- 
tory, life habits, economic status, and control of the 
animal and Major Goldman furnishing the taxo- 
homic portion on the classification and ranges of the 
thirty subspecies of the puma (Felis concolor) that 
he recognized. These races are distributed in greater 
or lesser abundance (or scarcity) over the two Ameri- 
can continents. One of them (F. c. couguar), of the 
Eastern United States, is considered extinct, and 
others are rapidly diminishing in numbers. Major 
Goldman’s contribution, which constitutes a complete 
review of the species (with distribution maps and 99 
photos of skulls) represents his last piece of work to 
be brought to completion, for he died on September 
2, 1946, while this book was in press, ending a long 
and distinguished career as biologist with the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and its precedessor, the 
Biological Survey. 

Sketches of American Wildlife is a collection of a 
dozen essays and stories (nonfiction) based upon Mr. 
Young’s thirty years’ service in the field of economic 
zoology, particularly in the West. Titles of a few 
ff the chapters will indicate their content and char- 
acter: “The Coyote Marches On,” “Uncle Sam’s 
Musk Oxen,” “The Comeback of the Antelope,” 
“The War on the Wolf,” “Little Known Facts about 
Fur,” “Our Rare ‘Black Boots’ ( Black-footed Fer- 
ret) of the Prairie.” Some of the sketches appeared 
miginally in American Forests. They should all 
make interesting and instructive reading for conser- 
vation-minded people and those concerned with the 
welfare of our mammalian fauna. 

The Wolf in North American History is a fuller 
treatment of that particular subject than was possi- 
ble in the Young-Goldman monograph, and the 
tuller treatment is well worth publishing. It rep- 
resents a good deal of digging in canine literature, 
combined with the author’s wealth of personal know!l- 
edge of such matters as the history of the Govern- 
ment’s wolf control, the wolf and the livestock in- 
dustry, and the various methods of control that have 
been used against this predator. Mr. Young has had 
much to do with predatory-animal control in the 
United States during the past quarter century—he 
began his career in 1917, as a Government hunter in 
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the Southwest—and his more mature philosophy re- 
garding the wolf is expressed in the “Introduction” 
to this book. Says Mr. Young: 

Doggedly hunted for centuries by every known means at 
man’s disposal, always with its extirpation as the objective, 
the wolves are, nevertheless, biologically and _ historically 
speaking, one of the most interesting groups of all the 
mammals. It is to be hoped, therefore, that they will never 
cease to be a part of our North American fauna. It is felt 
that their survival will always be possible, for there remain 


~in North America large areas in which wolves can live in 


no direct conflict with men, and where their presence may 
be tolerated. 

The Caxton Printers have done a fine job with the 
printing of The Wolf in North American History. | 
have not seen better presswork for many a month. 
Not all the offset plates in the book, however, are of 
the highest quality. It is still pretty hard work to 
beat a good halftone. All three of these books are 
abundantly illustrated, and special mention should be 
made of Walter Weber’s striking frontispiece paint- 
ing of the Sierra Madre puma, reproduced in The 
Puma. 


Mammals and Fishes of Alaska 


ALASKA’S ANIMALS AND FISHES. By Frank Du- 
fresne. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1946. 
297 pp., with 13 color plates, 92 text figures, and end-paper 
map, all by Bob Hines, and foreword by Alexander Wet- 


xut + 


more. $5. 


= IS THE FINAL WILDERNESS, says Frank Du- 
fresne regarding Alaska, and he points out au- 
thoritatively “that huge areas are best suited to prop- 


.agation of wildlife; that the greatest values to be 


derived from such areas now and for a long time to 
come will be based on game and furs and fishes.” 
Species by species, he describes the Territory’s mam- 
mals and fishes vividly and in detail and from the 
viewpoint of the sportsman. The wolf, for example, 
is the “master killer of all wildlife,” “the villain of 
Alaska’s pageant of wildlife,” and no particularly 
welcome part of the wilderness that Mr. Dufresne 
admires. “Because the long dark winter nights per- 
mit it to hunt unseen by man and because of the vast 
wilderness spaces to which it may retire when pur- 
sued by hunters and trappers, no effective way of re- 
ducing its numbers has yet been designed,” Mr. Du- 
fresne explains but he seems to show in this expla- 
nation none of the tolerance that Stanley P. Young 
and some of the rest of us might read into it, though 
Mr. Dufrense does include the wolf in a chapter on 
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“Alaska’s Fur Trade,” thus implying a place among 
the Territory’s resources. 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, effectively describes the volume in 
1 foreword, as follows 

. here in this compact volume Frank Dufresne, nat- 
uralist and wild life administrator, for years active in the 
work of the Alaska Game 
in concise form his wealth of information, 
twenty-four years of life afield that have taken him to all 
parts of Alaska. 


There are books on birds in abundance for most parts of 


Commission, has brought together 
gained from 


ir country but similar works on mammals, other than the 


technical treatises of the scientist, are few. The present 
volume is one to have on any naturalist’s shelf, one that will 
be appreciated by nature lovers everywhere, whether or not 
they have traveled in our great territory in the north, or 


whether or not they ever expect to go there, a book that will 


be read and enjoyed for its direct and vivid presentation, as 
well as for its authoritative information on its subject. 
\laska’s Animals and Fishes is a handsome vol 


ume, especially well printed. It is rich in illustra 
tion, and its full page color plates are fresh and vivid. 
Unfortunately, however, they are not titled, nor even 
listed among the contents, and an index also is want 
ing. 


For Prospective Park Visitors 


YOUR WESTERN NATIONAL PARKS: A 
GUIDE. By D rr G. Yeage r. Ne mu York: Dodd, Mead 
SF Co. 1947. xvi + 275 pp., with 18 photographs on 16 


plates and 4 maps; foreword by Newton B. Drury, Direc- 
tor, National Park Service; appendice s on “Other Areas 
West of the Mississippi,” “Hints on National Park Travel,’ 
ind “Complete List f National Park Service Areas’; bib- 
liography and index. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Devereux ButTcHER 


N HIS USUAL PLEASING sTYLE, Dorr G. Yeager has 
| written a newly published book about the western 
national parks and monuments that should prove in 
to prospective park visitors. The 
tions, to many of which a full chapter is given, are 


teresting reserva 
presented in the order that one would reach them if 
taking a trip. The trip would start at 
Rocky Mountain National Park and swing in a wide 
loop north, west, south, and back again to Colorado’s 
Mesa Verde National Park. 


Mr. Yeager entertainingly describes the natural 


Colorado’s 


features of each area, tells what activities there are 
tor the visitors, and gives information on the hotels, 
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lodges, cabins, and campgrounds that are available for 
overnight accommodation. Four maps show the lo- 
cations of the reservations, and there is a chapter giv- 
ing hints on national park travel, as well as a bibliog- 
raphy of western national parks. 

Many readers will consider the first chapter the 
most important one. In it the author briefly discusses 
such pertinent topics as the origin of the park system 
and the National Park Service and the eternal prob- 
lems relating to the protection and administration of 
the parks and monuments. Such pressures as those 
brought by miners, loggers, and stockmen are men- 
tioned; but in only one instance is a specific example 
cited. 

Threats to specific areas could have been brought 
out in the individual chapters. Failure to do so is un- 
fortunate. The author has missed an opportunity 
to further the national welfare through public en- 
lightenment. Nowhere is there mention of even the 
past struggles to save these superb areas from de- 
spoilment. Had these little-known and important 
subjects been presented forcefully, the book would 
have had far greater value. 

Although the first chapter has many good points, 
the author has made the mistake of giving the reader 
the impression that the National Park Service stands 
alone against the threats and attacks being made upon 
the park system. Were that true, the national parks 
and the Service itself might have gone out of exis- 
tence long ago. It must be remembered that the Park 
Service carries out the mandates of Congress. If the 
people did not care about the parks and did not want 
the Park Service to administer them, Congress would 
undoubtedly eliminate both. The author does say 
that “. .. the general public does not understand fully 
the policies and aims of the National Park Service,” 
and he adds that not until the public realizes its toes 
are being stepped on will these ever-present threats 
be ruled out. It is true that the general public does 
not understand the policies and aims of the Service. 
Mr. Yeager might have said, too, that neither does 
the general public understand the purposes and func- 
tions of the parks and monuments. Nor is the general 
public yet able to distinguish national parks from the 
reservations of other categories such as national or 
State forests. But Mr. Yeager fails to mention that 
there is today a vigilant, informed segment of the 
public vigorously upholding the Service’s polices 
(standards) and fighting to protect the parks and 
monuments from every form of commercial encroach- 
ment and despoliation. This segment of the public is 
doing all in its power toward furthering public en- 
lightenment. It watches legislation affecting the park 


system and Service; and when necessary, it expresses 
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ly scenic valleys. Mere men- 


tion of artificial amusements ONE OF FOUR MAPs FROM “YOUR WESTERN NATIONAL PARKS’? SHOWING JACKSON 


like movies and tennis serves 
only to attract more of the 
kind of people whose interest in coming to the park 1s 
solely for these amusements. Only those who seek 
the inspiration obtainable from contact with pristine 
wilderness should be encouraged to visit the great 
parks and monuments. The author does meekly add: 
“There is much development here—many believe 
there is too much, and there is logic to their reason- 
ing.” The resort atmosphere due to over-develop- 
ment in Yosemite Valley is causing one of the tough- 
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est problems now facing the National Park Service 
and those interested in park protection and preserva- 
tion; and it is the development of other such prob- 
lem spots in the system that is being resisted by the 
Service and informed people today. One would ex- 
pect a Park Service man to use far more forcefully 
the opportunity of such a book as Your Western Na- 
tional Parks to promote the national policy that gov- 
erns the parks. 


News Items of Special Interest 


EARINGS on a bill (H. R. 1330) to abolish the 
Jackson Hole National Monument, conducted in 
Washington during the week of April 14 by a sub- 
committee of the Public Lands Committee of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, disclosed an increas- 
ing appreciation of the importance of protecting a 
large area of Jackson Hole within the national park 
system. A foreground to the splendor of the Grand 
Tetons, it was apparent, seemed desirable to most of 
the witnesses on both sides of the issue being dis- 
cussed. Differences were in opinions regarding desir- 
able boundaries, and there were evidences that a com- 
promise proposal might be forthcoming, providing 
tor an area smaller than the present monument but 

considerably larger than the present Park. 
\ solution for much of the local difficulty was pro- 


posed in a bill (H. R. 3035) introduced on April 14 
by Congressman Peterson, a member of the subcom- 
mittee conducting the hearings. The bill would pro- 
vide compensation for tax losses resulting from Fed- 
eral acquisition and would provide for rights-of-way, 
including stock driveways, over Federal lands. 

Most prominent among those who opposed aboll- 
tion of the monument but agreed to the possibility 
of modifying boundaries were Kenneth A. Reid, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Izaak Walton League, and 
Dr. Olaus J. Murie, Director of The Wilderness 
Society, who spoke, however, as a representative of 
the Jackson Hole, Wyoming, chapter and the 
Wyoming Division of the Izaak Walton League. 
The Wilderness Society’s statement, presented by the 
Executive Secretary, Howard Zahniser, said, of H. 
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R. 1330, “we are in accord with the National Parks 
Association and other organizations in opposing its 
enactment.” 
* * * 
peRMiIr to drill for oil on a site within the Teton 
Wilderness Area, in the Teton National Forest, 
Wyoming, was granted last October by the Secretary 
of the Interior, according to information that The 
Wilderness Society has obtained from official sources. 
[he permit, it was learned, was among some dozen 
others granted in the Jackson Hole region as a re 
sult of numerous applications. When the Forest 
Service, together with the National Park Service and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, looked into this prob- 
lem in the Jackson Hole region, the issuance of fur 
ther permits was suspended, pending a study. 
* *K *K 

LL interested in preserving the Superior National 
A Forest roadless areas should swing into action to 
make their suggestions known in Washington now, 
says Robert C. Mueller, Sports A field editor who has 
been campaigning for preservation of this area. Now 
pending is a bill (H. R. 2642) introduced by Rep 
resentative John Blatnik of Minnesota which pro- 
vides for acquisition of privately owned lands within 
the roadless area and for compensation to local coun 
ties for taxes lost on Federal lands. A companion 
measure (S. 1090) has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senators Edwerd |. Thye and Joseph H. Ball. 
Hearings held Apri] 28 on Mr. Blatnik’s bill (H.R. 
2642) revealed hearty support from conservation or 
ganizations and indicated that, if individuals and or 
ganizations act promptly, it has an excellent chance. 

* * * 

HE LONG STRUGGLE for a national water pollution- 
was act appeared to be approaching victory as 
a sub-committee of the U. S. Senate’s Public Works 
Committee conducted hearings in Washington, D. C., 
during the week of April 21 on the Barkley-Taft 
Water Pollution-Control Bill (S. 418). Many wit- 
nesses were heard, all in support of the bill, although 
strengthening amendments were proposed by Ken- 
neth A. Reid, of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, who was supported in his suggestions by other 
witnesses and by some members of the Committee. 
Che bill, it is hoped by its proponents, will receive 
earnest endorsement by conservationists. 

*K K * 


ROPOSALS to permit mining operations and to au- 
P tacsins permanent enclosed buildings in New 
York State forest preserve lands were defeated in the 
recent session of the State legislature, but a resolution 
favoring a constitutional amendment to authorize ski 
constructions on Gore, South, and Pete Gay Moun- 


NUMBER °2} 


tains was passed. Defeat (71 to 63) of a bill that 
would have prohibited the threatened dam construc- 
tion on the Adirondack’s Moose River was followed 
by announcement that a study would be made and 
that, pending this study, the dams would nor de per- 
mitted. 

The Adirondack Moose River Committee, reports 
Paul Schaefer, secretary, is continuing its efforts and 
is planning to make legal preparations of the case 
for consideration by the Governor’s commission, 
Conservationists of New York, Mr. Schaefer also re- 
ports, will oppose the ski amendment to the State 
constitution in a referendum to be held in November. 

o* *K *K 
5 ie Forest PRESERVE: ADIRONDACKS—CATSKILLS 
is the title of a new publication inaugurated by 
Paul Schaefer, St. Davids Lane, R. D. No. 1, Box 
71, Schenectady, N. Y. The publication’s Number | 
issue declared that The Forest Preserve would be 
“devoted to the sound conservation principles inher- 
ent in Article XIV Section | of the New York State 
Constitution which declares in part: ‘The lands of the 
State,... shall be forever kept as wild forest lands?” 

ok * * 

DETERMINED little group of western livestock in- 
A terests is promoting legislative proposals which 
would permit members of this group to purchase mil- 
lions of acres of the great, publicly-owned areas of 
the West, says Arthur H. Carhart in an April 1947 
Sports A field article entitled “This Is Your Land.” 
Referring to the same general movement discussed 
by James A. Diffin in the article “Keep the Public 
Lands Public” in Tue Livinc Wivperness ( De- 
cember 1946), Mr. Carhart emphasizes that “this 
threat is real.” He concludes: 

Every member of Congress should be jolted into a reali- 
zation of the full significance of any legislation that would 
deliver this empire of the outdoors, now ours, into the hands 
of a very, very few demanding private interests. Congress 
should be urged, strongly, to have a study made of the pos 
tion of livestock permitted on public lands to the industry 
as a whole, to other resources, to the wilderness values. 
That study should be honest and fair and not star chamber 
meetings and “official hearings” packed with disgruntled 
range users. 

It’s time for every sportsman, for every forthright ranch- 
er, for chambers of commerce, for every citizen to rise up 
fiercely and act! Write your representatives in Congress; 
write honestly, with all the indignation you may feel. 

Don’t write a single time; keep at it, again and again. 

You know now, in fair clarity, what’s up. What happens 
now is strictly in your hands. 

Mr. Carhart writes also in the April issue of 
American Forests a challenging article entitled “Who 
Says Sell Our Public Lands in the West?” and there 
points out: 
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For several years there has been a consistent hacking at 


the U. S. Forest Service—resolutions adopted by stock- 
grower groups demanding official actions, outbursts of in- 
dignation reported in the press, appeals to congressional dele- 


gations to thwart or reverse decisions of forest officers. This 
has been an undermining action, a preliminary strategy to 
discredit the service and its officials. 

Observers in Washington late in spring noted that 
attacks on the Forest Service and other Federal land- 
management agencies were increasing and concluded 
that the promoters of the “land-grab” were continu- 
ing the strategy pointed out by Mr. Carhart. In- 
tense and wide-spread opposition to the land-grab 
had developed, and its opponents had apparently de- 
cided to agitate still further before making their 
sweeping legislative effort. Conservationists were 
cautioning themselves to keep alert and prepare for 
further struggles. 

Our Public Lands: Their Administration and Use, 
a 62-page illustrated pamphlet, has been issued by 
the Izaak Walton League of America at 31 North 
State Street, Chicago 2, II]. The pamphlet analyzes 
basic issues involved and points out the nature of the 
threats. es e * 

ELEBRATING a silver anniversary, the Izaak Wal- 
ie League of America held its Twenty-Fifth 
Annual Conference in Chicago, Il1., March 27 to 29, 
and focused special attention on defense of public 
land policies in the public interest and on renewed 
efforts to obtain Federal legislation for pollution 
control. Resolutions adopted on other issues included 
one that endorsed the bill (H. R. 2642) to provide 
for land acquisition in the Superior Roadless Area 
and urged “the continuance of efforts, through ap- 
propriate authorities in the United States and Canada 
toward establishment of an international wilderness 
peace memorial in the Quetico-Superior region.” 
Opposing “any and all attempted commercial en- 
croachment” on wilderness areas, the Convention’s 
Resolution No. 3 was as follows: 

WHeREas in the comparatively short life of this nation 
the vast wilderness characterizing most of the area west of 
the Appalachian Mountains has been settled and exploited 
so that the original concept of illimitable wilderness no longer 
applies, and 

Whereas the great bulk of undeveloped areas remaining, 
which are available to the public, lie within the Federal lands 
of the West and are confined largely to national parks, and 
wilderness areas of the national forests, and 

Wuereas the total of these two land classifications is 
but 1.4 per cent of the land water area of the United States, 
of which not more than 1 per cent can be classed as real 
wilderness, and 


Wuereas the wilderness areas in particular embrace the 
poorest land in the United States from the standpoint of 
economically feasible exploitation of their material natural 


resources so that whether they were completely preserved 
or completely exploited would not make a ripple in the eco- 
nomical life of the United States, while their loss as wilder- 
ness would be wrreparable— 

‘THEREFCRE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Izaak Walton 
League of America oppose any and all attempted commer- 
cial encroachment on our wilderness areas, national parks, 
and national monuments on the sound premise that their 
combined present area is less rather than more than enough 
to serve adequately the needs of this and future generations 
of Americans. 

BE If FUTHER RESOLVED that while we recognize the 
airplane as a legitimate means of transportation to these areas 
we oppose its use as a means of travel into or through them 
and urge both the Park Service and the Forest Service to 
stand firm in prohibiting landings by commercial or private 
planes within these areas. 

* * * 

ARNEST suPPoRT of the defense of the San Gor- 
E gonio Primitive Area was demonstrated at the 
San Bernardino, Calif., hearing by many diverse 
groups, and a considerable skiing interest in the pres- 
ervation of the primitive conditions there was re- 
vealed. Originally scheduled for one day only, the 
hearing required use of the San Bernardino munici- 
pal auditorium for two full days (February 19 and 
20), including a night session. Supporting the pro- 
posal to modify the boundary and make way for me- 
chanical and other developments for mass skiing were 
ski clubs, the California Ski Association, the National 
Ski Association, and the California Chamber of Com- 
merce. In favor of preserving the primitive condi- 
tions were the California State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, sportsmen clubs, water users, youth organi- 
zations, natural science groups, hiking clubs, the Ski 
Mountaineering Committee of the National Ski As- 
sociation, the California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, 
Izaak Walton League of America, National Parks 
Association, National Audubon Society, Sierra Club, 
The Wilderness Society, and the Wildlife Society. 
Thousands of others from all parts of the country 
expressed themselves in letters, according to Forest 
Service officials, and it was recognized that the wil- 
derness preservation movement throughout the na- 
tion had demonstrated an unexpected strength. Early 
in May no predictions were available from the Forest 
Service as to the time when a decision would be an- 
nounced, it being explained that the announcement 
would be made by Chief Forester Lyle F. Watts after 
a report with recommendations has been made by 
Regional Forester P. A. Thompson. 

*K * * 

HE Mount San Jacinto Winter Park Authority’s 
p ieortweom on the amount of bonds to be issued 
was recently removed by an Act of the California 








State Legislature. The act, eliminating a former 
$3,000,000 limit, also removed restrictions against 
restaurants and provided permission for living ac- 
commodations for Authority employees and conces- 
sionaires. Opponents of the project, which would 
invade the San Jacinto State Park, are continuing 
their opposition and studying means to combat it. 


* * * 


HE PROGRAM of this Conference is silent on what, 
+ me, is the most vital of all our problems: the 
accelerating destruction of wilderness wildlife and 
wilderness habitat,” said Aldo Leopold in the course 
of a formal summary at the concluding session of the 
C'welfth North American Wildlife Conference, held 
in San Antonio, Tex., February 3 to 5. 
Leopold continued: 

The Alaskan Highway started the acceleration; while 


Professor 


the highway is momentarily closed to tourists, it is easy to 
foresee Tom, Dick, and Harry bombarding every peak and 
the canyon in the Canadian and Alaskan Rockies. 

he development of hydroplane mining camps in the 
Canadian Arctic gave it a big shove, and the Arctic Institute 
now foreshadows the industrialization of the Arctic seas and 
Islands, as well as the tundra and the land of little sticks. 
\ mining railroad into the Labrador is in the offing. Need 
[ dwell on the probable fate of the caribou, the musk ox, the 
barren ground grizzly and perhaps even the walrus and 
polar bear? 

One can not blame the Canadians for this; it is the 
logical consequence of our American dogma that nothing 
i$ aS important as more industrialization. (I, for one, can 
think of many things much more important to me, and the 
survival of the wilderness is one of them.) 

Nor is the invasion of the wilderness confined to Canada. 
Hydroplane fishing resorts have seriously disrupted the 
Quetico-Super‘or international wilderness area, and promise 
to spread indefinitely northward. A cattle industry is spread- 
ing over Kodiak, apparently with the blessing of the con- 
servation bureaus. Ski-resorts and ski-tows are making free 
with many wild mountain-tops, whether or not previously 
dedicated to wilderness use. Last but not least, a veritable 
epidemic of new TVA’s, river authorities, flood controls, 
und impoundments for irrigation or power is spreading over 
our river systems, and will surely invade their headwaters. 
\ wilderness area more or less, a salmon fishery more or 
less, a mountain valley more or less, an Indian reservation 
more or less—such things are peanuts to the elephant. 

\ decade ago we considered sky-line drives and fire 
roads quite a danger to wilderness. They seem like minor 
rritations now. 

More than 1,000 game and fish administrators, 
technicians, research workers, and conservationists 
trom 44 States and most of the border provinces of 
Canada and Mexico were present during the San 
Antonio meeting, says the Wildlife Management 
Institute, sponsor of these annual conferences, in 


reporting a record attendance. 
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EsoLuTIONS in defense of the San Gorgonio 

R Primitive Area, the wilderness area system, and 
the public lands were unanimously adopted by The 
Wildlife Society at its annual meeting held at San 
Antonio, Tex., on February 3, in connection with the 
North American Wildlife Conference. The Society 
“urges the United States Forest Service to maintain 
the San Gorgonio Primitive Area unmodified.” De- 
ploring “the program of strong elements of the wes- 
tern livestock industry to gain exclusive use or control 
of these lands which they are now grazing under per- 
mit, or desire to graze, the Society reiterates its belief 
that these lands must not be passed on to the control 
or ownership of any one class of users but must be 
managed in the public interest.” The resolution on 
wilderness preservation is as follows: 
WHeErEAs the remnants of primitive 
irreplaceable value to science as sites for fundamental re- 


America are of 


search and as check-areas where none of the human factors 
being compared by investigators have been operative, and 

Wuereas the science of wildlife management is pecu- 
liarly concerned with the perpetuation of such primitive 
areas as check-areas against which the practices in game 
production on lands under management can be measured 
and 

Wuereas the perpetuation of primeval areas with their 
primitive fauna and flora is threatened by the construction 
of roads and airplane landing fields, by timber-cutting and 
mining enterprises, by the impoundment of waters, by the 
development of intensive recreation facilities, and by other 
influences of a highly mechanized civilization— 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLYED, The Wildlife Society 
in the interests of the science of wildlife management and in 
the public interest endorses the movement for wilderness 
preservation, commends The Wilderness Society and other 
conservation agencies for their work in this behalf, and urges 
the individual members of The Wildlife Society to make 
known to their political representatives and to administrative 
officials their interests in the preservation of such specific 
wilderness areas as may from time to time be subjected to 
immediate threats. 

* * * 

EN EXPEDITIONS have been scheduled for 1947 

by The American Forestry Association’s Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness, says American Forests. 
These expeditions, concerning which further informa- 
tion is available from the Association’s headquarters 
at 919 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 
C., are as follows: 

(1) Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Mont., July 7-15, 
$172; (2) Flat Tops Wilderness, Colo., July 12-19, 
$129; (3) Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Mont., July 
18-29, $172; (4) Flat Tops Wilderness, Colo., Jul 
19-26, $129; (5) Gila Wilderness, N. Mex, July 21-31, 
$165; (6) Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho, July 22-August 
1, $168; (7) Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, Colo., 
August 1-13, $174; (8) Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho, 
August 5-15, $168; (9) Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilder- 
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ness, Colo., August 15-27, $174; and (10) Inyo-Kern 
Wilderness, Calif., August 31 to September 11, $167. 


* * * 


STABLISHMENT of the Everglades National Park 
E awaits now only formalities, says the National 
Park Service, following an appropriation of $2,000,- 
000 by the State of Florida for the acquisition of 
lands in addition to those already deeded to the 
United States. This action followed Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug’s recent assurance that he would 
be agreeable to establishment of the park on a smaller 
scale and at an earlier date than had previously been 
contemplated, if the State of Florida would meet 
certain conditions. These conditions, outlined for 
Governor M. F. Caldwell by Secretary Krug, in- 
cluded the $2,000,000 appropriation; transfer to the 
United States of the oil and mineral rights retained 
by the State on lands within the reduced area; and 
transfer, free of oil and mineral reservations, of the 
State school lands in the area. Governor Caldwell 
on April 24 signed bills which met all three condi- 
tions. Secretary Krug said he would designate the 
park area and actually establish the park as soon as 
more than half of the area shall have been trans- 
ferred to the United States in fee simple. 

“The new minimum area to which the Secretary 
is ready to agree contains approximately 709 square 
miles,” said a statement by the National Park Serv- 
ice released on April 6. “The most northerly por- 
tion of it lies approximately 10 miles south of the 
Tamiami Trail and it extends south to the Gulf of 
Florida at Cape Sable. East and West it extends for 
approximately 40 miles, from Royal Palm State Park 
to the Gulf of Mexico.” The statement continued: 

The lands within the new area already in United States 
ownership, but still subject to the State’s ownership of oil 
and mineral rights, amount to approximately 356 square 
miles of land. These were accepted in behalf of the Fed- 
eral Government by Secretary Krug on March 22, 1947. 

In announcing his willingness to establish the Everglades 
National Park within smaller boundaries than had previously 
been designated, the Secretary stated that the decision does 
not mean that the park is to be held to those boundaries, or 
that the Department had “lowered its sights” as to the lands 
ultimately to be included in the park, 

The previous minimum, agreed to by former Secretary 
Ickes on January 8, 1946, contained a total of approxi- 
mately 1,600 square miles of land and water, including 
Florida Bay, and submerged coast lands and islands along 
the Gulf of Mexico. Title to Florida Bay, the coast lands 
and 216 square miles of land north of the new boundaries, 
extending as far north as the T'amiami Trail, has also been 
transferred to the United States Government, subject to 
mineral and oil rights. 

Senator Holland of Florida on May 2 introduced 
a bill (S. 1212) to authorize ultimate extension of the 
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park beyond the new minimum boundaries. Purchase 
of lands with the $2,000,000 appropriated by the 
State, the Park Service has pointed out, is not limited 
to the new minimum area. 

* X* 2 


ENTON MacKareE is the subject of the Journal of 

Forestry’s “We Present” series featured in its 
April 1947 issue. Written by Bernard Frank, the 
sketch of Mr. MacKaye’s personality, career, and 
accomplishments concludes as follows: 

Today Benton, wholly free of “bureaucratic” restraints, 
sojourns off and on at his birthplace, Shirley Center, Mass. 
A key organizer of The Wilderness Society, he is now 
serving actively as its president in mobilizing national support 
for wilderness preservation. In this capacity he is finding 
it both congenial and urgent to continue his writing on the 
subject of making the earth more habitable, and to promote 
among various outdoor groups a first-hand knowledge of 
nature as a guide to saner and more wholesome living. To 
these current pursuits his early wilderness explorations and 
technical forestry training have greatly contributed. Fores- 
‘geo,” or basic earth sciences, the 


try to him is one of the 
knowledge and application of which are necessary to har- 
monious relation with our environment, and to man’s preser- 
vation as a social organism. His firm, all-embracing grasp 
of human and natural resource values is truly the mark of 
a master ecologist. 

Benton MacKaye’s mental youth and spiritual liveliness 
belie his 68 years. His exuberance and fresh outlook, his 
ability to think with his whole mind, his freedom from prej- 
udice, his clear and dramatic powers of expression, and his 
lovable personality endear him to scores of friends and as- 
sociates. Impatient with trivia, enthusiastic for cultural 
contacts—meaty discussion, folk dancing and singing, Gilbert 
& Sullivan—Benton lives a full and satisfying life. ‘Through- 
out his entire career he has been a staunch believer in and 
advocate of conservation in all its many forms. No better 
tribute can be paid him than to say that he has lived as 
closely and understandingly as possible with nature and with 
his fellow men. 

* * * 

HE National Audubon Society, with the coopera- 

tion of the American Nature Association, the Na- 
tional Parks Association, and other conservation 
organizations, advocates that the hunting of migra- 
tory waterfowl] in North America be discontinued for 
one year, with the understanding that during that 
time basic revisions of management and regulation 
policies be worked out and adopted. 

For the third successive year waterfowl popula- 
tions have declined drastically, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service announced in April, following “the most 
complete annual inventory ever conducted.” 

Taken in January, the inventory showed total 
populations of ducks and geese amounting to only 
54,000,000, a drop of 26,000,000 under last year’s 
figures, Service Director Albert M. Day reported. 











FROM CANADA 


HE WILDERNESS, including wild forest lands and other primitive areas, is a valuable 
tural resource of the people, serving a real need in a highly complex civilization. In 
1 number of “Wilderness Areas” have been set aside on public lands in 


threats 
EfibD, 


the progress of our people has been conditioned by the presence of physical 

cupied spaces which challenged and absorbed the restless energy of an ex 
panding race and gave the human spirit an opportunity to develop. The physical frontier 
has retreated until now the metes and bounds of our utmost spaces may be accurately given, 
ind regulations cover every stick cut and every animal killed. The newest frontiers are those 
t the mind, and the untrodden spaces of science challenge man to emancipate himself from 


Gnd pain. 


“In a world from which physical pioneering is vanishing, progress still belongs to the 


ith the pioneering spirit. It is in his recreation that modern man still shows traces 


xX 


pioneering spirit, and it is in recreation that that spirit can be fostered and developed. 


5a 0aSh realism in our recreation not found in the old world. In the old world there 


Cal estales on Which, for a price, 


a few men shoot huge numbers of game birds. The birds 
hered up by servants and shipped to city markets. Our hunters, when they want 
skeet; when they hunt, they want to feel themselves modern Daniel 
for themselves or their friends to eat. Old-world recreationists 
walking on graded roads. Our people do not (short of med 
2 to walk where they can ride, nor do they desire to go by canoe where they 
obile. When the last township has been penetrated by a road and all sand- 
wwe cottages, then walking and canoeing will become merely forms of exercise, like 
lifting lumb-bells. 

“Granting the value of wilderness areas, it is easy to see why their preservation in the 
United States should be a major issue. Most of their road-free areas are already publicly 
lesignated as wilderness. They will never have any more. As a matter of fact, the most 
important wildernesses within reach of the great centres of population are in Canada. In 
Ontario we are better off. If we plan now to preserve the best of what we have, we may pro- 
vide the spaces where, by recreation, a vigorous pioneering spirit may be perpetuated in 

ople. Even now, there are few real wilderness areas within reach of population 
enires. 

“Throughout the Province we are now seeing access roads that are necessary for forest 
protection and lumbering become public thoroughfares. This process is inevitable only to 
he extent to which we permit it. Even from the point of view of fire protection it is often 
undesirable, and, if we wish to keep wildernesses, then access roads must be kept to a mini- 
mum and restricted to the use for which they are required. 

“We can have wilderness areas in Ontario this side of the Albany, only by deciding now 
hich of the remaining roadless and campless areas it is desirable to keep so. There is 

m in the Province for every form of recreation. Roads and camps do not themselves 

stroy hunting, fishing, or scenery. There is no reason why we should not have camps 

hed only by aircraft in some remote areas. At the same time, the forms of recreation 
require wilderness, and the mental outlook that comes in part from the mere knowl- 
hat we have hinterlands, are of great importance to our people.” 
“Editorial” in SYLVA, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1947, “published by and for the members of 
the Department of Lands and Forests of Ontario.” 

















